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I. 

THE  opening  of  Vassar  College  in 
September,  1865,  was  preceded 
by  considerable  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  question  was  much  agi¬ 
tated,  whether  women  possessed  sufficient 
capacity  to  warrant  the  application  of  a 
half  million  dollars  to  their  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  or  if,  granted  their  capacity,  their 
physique  would  justify  the  strain  required 
to  win  the  degree  of  A.  B.  The  quiet 
home  movement  among  fathers  and 
mothers  in  favor  of  a  more  extended  and 
systematic  education  of  their  daughters, 
subsequent  to  the  gift  of  Matthew  Vassar 
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is  of  intense  interest  because  of  the 
consequences  following  his  vision  and 
beneficence. 

The  burning  inspiration  consequent  to 
Mr.  Vassar’s  foundation  fell  upon  the 
mothers,  while  they  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  their  daughters.  Many  a  very 
young  girl,  and  not  a  few  girls  much 
their  seniors,  caught  the  glow,  became 
imbued  with  a  dynamic  conviction  and 
began  to  prepare  two  or  three  years  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  Vassar. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  “Antis,” 
masculine  and  feminine,  protested  against 
the  projected  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
the  probable  unsexing  effects  of  the 
products  of  forced  intellects,  “feeble  by 
the  inflexible  will  of  Providence,”  “in¬ 
ferior,”  because  otherwise,  women  would 
be  less  beautiful  and  beguiling,  marriage 
would  be  resisted,  and  motherhood  would 
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cease  to  be  the  only  and  the  final  femi¬ 
nine  ambition.  But  the  building  of  Vas- 
sar  College  went  forward,  the  teaching 
and  persuasion  of  the  gifted,  the  seers, 
the  hungry-minded  and  intellect-stifled 
mothers  persisted.  How  often  those 
mothers  of  Vassar’s  first  students,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  or  recognition  by 
their  peers  in  capacity,  had  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willows  and  wept  beside 
the  waters  of  Babylon.  They  believed 
that  their  daughters’  minds,  minds  of 
their  minds,  would  respond  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  offered,  to  a  great  opportunity 
to  enter  a  promised  land  of  larger  intel¬ 
lectual  endeavor  with  magnificent  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future  of  woman. 

In  a  monograph  of  this  nature,  per¬ 
sonal  reminiscences  and  experiences  must 
of  necessity  appear.  I  can  recall  when  a 
child  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  that  as  one 
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family  friend  and  another  heard  of  my 
parents’  approval  of  Mr.  Vassar’s  project 
so  far  as  to  make  arrangements  to  have 
me  fit  for  college,  considerable  opposition 
was  aroused.  Two  ladies  called  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dissuading  my  mother. 
I  remember  standing  beside  her  chair, 
and  looking  anxiously  from  her  to  her 
visitors,  during  their  argument.  My 
mother  was  so  quiet,  so  composed,  so 
fluent,  while  not  so  fluent  as  her  guests, 
that  I  had  fears  of  a  change  of  mind  on 
her  part,  for  I  had  begun  to  study  with 
avidity.  My  ambition  had  become  cen¬ 
tered  on  “going  to  college.”  Mother’s 
dark  eyes  glowed  with  a  solemn  splendor; 
she  was  pale;  she  was  under  a  profound 
conviction.  She  maintained  her  ground 
as  well  as  one  ever  can,  when  her  belief 
rests  chiefly  on  theory  and  the  tool  with 
which  she  expects  to  work  is  untried. 
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There  was  no  such  thing  possible,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  as  a  scholarly 
preparation  by  the  girls  all  over  the  land 
studying  to  enter  Vassar  when  it  should 
be  ready  to  open.  There  were  no  girls’ 
schools,  anywhere,  adequate  for  such 
preparation.  At  the  private  school  to 
which  I  went  to  prepare,  I  was  at  once 
placed  in  a  chemistry  class.  I  was  the 
only  girl  student  studying  Latin,  and 
remember  with  pleasure  how  kind  and 
respectful  the  boys  of  that  class  were,  as 
well  as  my  Puritan  perception  of  the 
rebuke  administered  by  our  professor  to 
a  lad  who  translated  a  Latin  sentence, 
“I  live  to  eat,  but  do  not  eat  to  live.” 
Some  of  those  time-worn  Latin  proverbs 
have  stuck,  just  as  many  a  one  in  ancient 
“ copy-books”  have  stuck,  to  my  profit 
as  well  as  amusement. 

Well,  the  preparation,  such  as  it  was, 
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was*at|length  completed,  and  in  response 
to  the  pamphlet  sent  out  by  the  au¬ 
thorities,  each  girl  arrived  provided  with 
a  water-proof  cloak  and  a  volume  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  then  considered 
in  syntactical  analysis  the  test  in  English 
Grammar. 

My  mother  and  I  took  the  steamboat 
“Mary  Powell”  at  New  York,  and  the 
immense  pile  of  trunks  on  board  soon 
attracted  general  observation.  The  stew¬ 
ardess,  a  handsome  octaroon,  glancing 
at  them,  said,  “I  wonder  what  is  going 
on  at  Poughkeepsie.  Nearly  all  the 
trunks  aboard  are  for  Poughkeepsie.”  I 
remember  noticing  my  mother  standing 
in  the  bow  of  the  “  Mary  Powell  ”  beside 
the  Reverend  Doctor - ,  head  of  a  pre¬ 

paratory  school  for  one  of  our  greatest 
colleges. 

I  think,  while  they  talked  together, 
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she  must  have  felt  the  potentiality, 
not  only  of  Vassar,  but  of  Smith  and 
Wellesley,  of  Barnard,  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges  for  women  now  in  existence,  for 
I  wondered  why  she  looked  so  buoyant. 
She  certainly  appeared  proudly  happy 
and  confident,  while  the  Doctor  and  she 
continued  to  converse  about  the  future 
of  Vassar,  and  while  their  daughters 
“got  acquainted.”  His  daughter  ranked 
that  first  year  as  the  best  mathematician. 
She  was  also  a  fine  Latin  scholar.  There 
seemed  never  to  be  a  Latin  sentence  too 
complex  for  her  to  analyze.  A  mind 
trained  as  was  hers  shone  among  the 
many  minds  relatively  so  untrained  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  How  pleasant 
now  it  is  to  realize  that  she,  niece  of  a 
college  president,  niece  of  one  of  the 
most  noted  senators  of  the  United  States, 
cousin  of  a  professor  now  well  known 
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among  psychologists,  older  sister  of  a 
medical  missionary-physician  graduating 
cum  laude  from  the  woman’s  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  should  thus  early 
indicate  that  the  family  intellect  was  the 
equal  endowment  of  both  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  life-long  friendship  made  on 
the  “  Mary  Powell  ”  on  that  beautiful 
September  day  has  been  one  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  satisfactions  of  my  connection  with 
Vassar. 

The  carriages  on  the  wharf  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  were  too  few  for  the  tidal 
wave  of  passengers.  As  the  only  car¬ 
riage  mother  was  able  to  secure  broke 
down  as  soon  as  we  started,  we  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  our  new  friends  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  I  remember  that 
after  we  had  driven  through  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  had  come  out  on  the  plain 
on  which  the  College  stands,  the  sub- 
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urban  market  gardens,  the  scattered, 
rather  mean  houses,  the  deadness  of 
the  approach,  dampened  my  ardor  and 
I  felt  depressed  and  apprehensive.  But 
when  at  length  we  turned  off  the  main 
road,  driving  for  a  long  distance  along 
a  high  hedge  of  arbor  vitae  rising  above 
a  low  stone  wall,  and  our  driver  said  it 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  College 
grounds,  my  heart  beat  faster,  a  warm 
glow  suffused  my  body,  while  a  stop 
of  a  few  minutes  behind  several  other 
carriages  standing  before  “the  Lodge,” 
afforded  me  a  swelling  sense  of  appro¬ 
priate  dignity.  Lodges  were  not  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  United  States 
of  1865.  “A  wide  avenue,  sweeping  in 
a  bold  straight  line  to  the  College 
portal”  was  a  detail,  the  magnificence 
of  which  cannot  to-day  be  appreciated. 

In  current  description,  the  College 
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was  said  to  resemble  the  Tuilleries;  to 
imaginative  girls,  such  a  comparison 
stimulated  their  ideas  of  Vassar  as  a 
suitable  environment  for  the  stately  ex¬ 
periment  of  which  they  were  to  be 
Lilliputian  expressions.  It  will  some¬ 
times  happen  that  a  vaulting  imagination 
will  achieve  an  effect  altogether  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  the  reality.  The  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Tuilleries  of  the  long 
brick  building  fronting  on  the  avenue, 
its  wings  forming  two  sides  of  a  court, 
was  far-fetched,  but  the  college  had  a 
simple  dignity  of  its  own  and  was  ade¬ 
quate.  It  has  lost  the  harmony  of  its 
original  outline  through  the  exigencies  of 
the  architectural  monstrosity  projecting 
from  the  center  of  its  fafade,  while  the 
immediate  entrance,  once  attractive,  is 
now  bleak  and  forbidding.  When  it  was 
built,  the  dark  red  bricks  were  morticed 
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with  black  cement  to  give  it  a  venerable 
aspect,  although  its  surroundings  were 
so  incontestably  new  that  an  appearance 
of  age  was  a  contradiction.  But,  like 
the  girls  flocking  to  its  corridors,  it  had  a 
future.  Standing  in  a  plain,  in  a  park 
of  seventy-five  acres,  it  afforded  a  serene 
immediate  outlook,  while  the  hill  at  the 
northwest,  Sunset  Hill,  the  dell,  through 
which  flowed  a  brook,  the  lake  within 
its  boundaries,  and  the  distant  setting 
of  the  Fishkill  and  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains,  suggested  the  charming  possi¬ 
bilities  which  are  now  being  developed 
under  a  skillful  landscape  architect. 

From  the  beginning,  Vassar  was  lighted 
by  gas  manufactured  on  the  grounds. 
There  was  a  laundry  with  a  steam¬ 
drying  apparatus;  the  food  was  cooked 
by  steam,  and  the  building  was  warmed 
throughout  by  steam.  There  were  six- 
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teen  bathrooms,  and  each  student  was 
required  to  take  two  tub  baths  a  week. 
Provision  was  made  for  a  third  of  the 
students  to  occupy  single  rooms.  Two 
girls  occupied  the  larger  bedrooms.  A 
study  parlor  was  provided  for  groups  of 
five  girls,  into  which  three  bedrooms 
opened.  When  one  recalls  how,  in  those 
early  days,  girls  were  herded  in  dormi¬ 
tories,  or  crowded  together  in  private 
schools,  how  fluctuating  was  the  heat, 
and  at  all  times  insufficient,  given  out 
by  stoves  or  hot-air  furnaces,  how  meager 
were  facilities  for  bathing,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  many  feared 
Vassar  girls  would  become  demoralized 
by  a  too  luxurious  environment. 

The  majority  of  registered  students 
found  the  domestic  equipment  more  than 
satisfactory.  They  were  enchanted.  To 
a  minority,  a  few  of  whom  came  from 
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very  luxurious  homes,  and  others  from 
homes  both  plain  and  meager,  the  com¬ 
forts  of  Vassar  were  disappointing  and 
there  were  immediate  complaints  of  food 
and  space.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
intervals  during  Vassar’s  experimental 
stage,  when  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  were  unsatisfactory,  but 
generally  the  service  was  abundant  and 
wholesome. 

Until  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  College,  the  assignment  of  rooms, 
and  entrance  examinations,  no  one  ap¬ 
parently  had  realized  the  time  that  would 
be  required  for  organization,  for  mobili¬ 
zation.  It  was  found  that  the  rigidity 
of  the  standard  would  have  to  be  relaxed 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  applicants  was  of  so  uneven  a 
quality,  many  were  so  deficient  in  the 
elementary  branches,  arithmetic,  spell- 
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ing,  syntax,  United  States  history,  etc., 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  receiving 
them  except  under  most  burdensome 
conditions. 

There  were  of  course  a  few  bril¬ 
liant  exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  relatively  very  few  indeed.  Sub¬ 
classes  had  to  be  formed  to  meet  these 
deficiencies,  while  out  of  the  discovery 
that  Vassar  had  almost  no  candidates 
qualified  to  form  an  unconditioned  Fresh¬ 
man  Class,  grew  the  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  an  evil  long  endured, 
because  vital  to  the  mere  existence  of 
the  college,  financially  and  educationally, 
but  happily  abolished  when  schools  all 
over  the  land  had  completed  their  ar¬ 
rangements  to  fit  girls  for  college.  It  is 
perhaps  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  hundreds  entering 
Vassar  the  first  year  proved  themselves 
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competent  to  rank  as  regular  Juniors, 
and  some  of  these  had  taught.  They 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  small  classes 
that  were  graduated  in  1867  and  1868, 
that  of  1867  numbering  only  four.  The 
first  class,  of  course,  actually  to  represent 
Vassar’s  full  preparation  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  was  the  class  of  1869.  It  would 
seem  to  be  fitting  to  honor  in  some 
special  manner  this  pioneer  class,  some 
of  whom  had  done  double  work  by  over¬ 
coming  the  handicap  of  conditions,  while 
all  rose  to  the  then  novel  requirements 
demanded  of  them  as  under-graduates. 

Three  weeks  were  required  for  the 
Faculty  to  arrange  even  a  tentative 
schedule  for  the  formal  opening  of  classes, 
and  meanwhile,  during  this  period  of 
student  leisure,  various  entertainments 
were  provided.  The  Professor  of  Music 
gave  a  concert  in  the  chapel  one  evening. 
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The  Professor  of  Geology  lectured  there 
another  evening  on  Sea-Anemones  and 
Coral. 

The  long,  idle  days  of  those  three 
weeks  in  September  made  a  gay  fore¬ 
ground  to  the  stress  to  follow.  With 
nothing  in  the  way  of  set  duties  to  occupy 
them,  the  social  spirit  of  more  than  three 
hundred  girls  rose  to  the  surface.  Life 
friendships  were  formed.  Roommates 
were  chosen  or  discarded,  and  fresh 
hazards  attempted.  A  great  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  steadily  progressing  of  the 
North  with  the  South,  the  East  with 
the  West.  A  cosmopolitan  spirit  was 
silently,  stealthily  driving  out  a  narrow 
provincialism  in  which  many  a  girl  had 
hitherto  lived. 

At  the  first  breakfast,  a  student 
found  herself  one  of  fourteen  girls  at 
a  table,  the  number  later  allotted  to  a 
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table  in  the  immense  dining-hall,  with 
its  long,  cheerful  windows  extending 
along  each  side.  At  this  table  sat  a 
girl  from  what  was  then  the  far  West. 
She  had  a  chubby,  happy  face  and  a  com¬ 
posure  which  nothing  apparently  could 
disturb.  Her  head  was  thickly  covered 
with  a  mass  of  short,  curly,  Titian-red 
hair.  Beside  her  sat  a  New  England 
girl  with  an  expression  of  quiet  humor, 
of  a  sagacity  piquing  curiosity.  As  the 
meal  proceeded,  the  Eastern  girl  sat 
back  in  her  chair,  regarding  her  Western 
neighbor  with  an  indolent  scrutiny; 
finally,  as  if  having  arrived  at  an  inevi¬ 
table  conclusion,  she  languidly,  somewhat 
absent-mindedly  took  the  red  pepper 
cruet,  nonchanantly  dropped  her  arms 
behind  her  chair,  transferring  the  pepper 
from  left  to  right  hand,  held  the  cayenne 
high  above  the  head  of  her  unconscious 
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companion,  and  filled  that  curly  hair  with 
the  powder  so  like  in  color.  There  is  at 
a  certain  age  the  same  horse-sense  among 
girls  as  boys,  and  doubtless  to  several 
at  least  of  the  spectators  this  joke  was 
an  encouraging  example  of  fun  to  be 
expected.  Two  dishes  filled  with  boiled 
eggs  were  on  the  table.  A  girl  of  serious 
demeanor,  fragile  and  more  mature  than 
the  others,  appeared  to  observe  the  eggs 
with  a  fascinated  stare,  and  finally  began 
to  count  aloud,  ending  emphatically  with, 
“twenty-eight!  Just  two  apiece!” 

As  time  passed,  an  honor  accorded 
the  Seniors  consisted  in  dispensing  with 
a  teacher  at  the  head  of  their  tables, 
each  girl  taking  her  turn  of  a  week  in 
serving  the  dessert,  the  other  courses 
being  served  by  the  steward  from  the 
butler’s  pantry.  I  remember  one  bash¬ 
ful  girl  who  looked  forward  to  this  ordeal 
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with  terror.  On  perceiving  two  pies  in 
front  of  her  to  divide  and  distribute, 
she  struggled  in  vain  to  place  her  knife 
under  the  point  of  the  first  triangular 
piece,  and  extricate  it.  Intense  was  her 
gratitude  when  a  wiser  senior  whispered, 
“Begin  at  the  rim  to  take  it  out.” 

Weighty  discussions  were  waged  at 
the  Senior  tables.  One  on  social  require¬ 
ments  was  conducted  with  the  keenest 
animation.  “Who  were  social  equals 
and  who  were  not?”  Finally,  to  the  girl 
who  would  appear  to  represent  the  limit 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  a  stern  demo¬ 
crat  put  the  question,  “Would  you  be 
willing  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with 
Shakespeare?” 

“No,  1  would  not,”  came  the  quick, 
emphatic  reply,  “for  Shakespeare  would 
not  be  my  social  equal,”  while  at  this 
Hohenzollern  declaration,  a  storm  of 
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angry  protests  arose.  And  so,  the  level¬ 
ling  or  the  uplifting  process  went  on,  in 
all  places  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  dining-room 
must  awaken  memories  in  the  older 
alumnae  of  the  famous  triumvirate.  Miss 
Lyman,  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Mit¬ 
chell,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Dr. 
Avery,  resident  physician,  all  of  whom 
sat  at  the  first  table  as  one  entered. 
Miss  Lyman  presided.  A  tall,  three¬ 
winged  wicker  screen,  lined  with  red, 
protected  her  chair  from  draughts,  and 
added  to  her  regal  appearance.  When 
she  tapped  her  bell,  we  lowered  our 
heads  for  the  blessing  she  asked  in  clear, 
distinct  tones.  On  entering  the  dining¬ 
room  all  were  obliged  to  pass  her  table, 
and  all  dreaded  the  ordeal,  fearing  lest 
her  imperial  glance  should  discover  some 
defect.  She  was  as  awful  to  the  guilty 
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or  the  timid  as  an  absolute  monarch. 
We  sat  with  our  fathers  or  mothers  at 
Miss  Lyman’s  table  when  they  remained 
at  the  college  for  dinner  or  supper,  and 
if  the  meal  were  not  a  trying  occasion 
for  them,  it  was  for  us.  Sometimes  an 
unexpected  lull  would  occur  in  the  general 
conversation,  which  was  unrestricted, 
to  be  succeeded  by  an  absolute  silence^ 
impressive  by  contrast  with  the  previous 
babel  of  sound.  Such  a  silence  would 
follow  whenever  Miss  Lyman  tapped 
her  bell  before  rising  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement.  Occasionally  it  would  be 
broken  by  a  number  of  girls  moistening 
the  rims  of  their  tumblers  and  rubbing 
till  a  clear,  bell-toned  ringing  filled  the 
great,  echoing  hall.  Miss  Lyman  for¬ 
bade  this  music,  but  it  would  recur  time 
and  again. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  day, 
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students  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
breakfast  table  as  soon  as  they  had 
finished,  but  excuses  from  dinner  or 
supper  were  seldom  granted. 

Perhaps,  just  here,  it  is  as  well  to  de¬ 
scribe  Hannah  W.  Lyman  of  sacred 
memory.  She  came  of  that  fine  early 
Colonial  Northampton  Lyman  stock,  and 
before  she  was  invited  to  be  the  first 
Lady  Principal  of  Vassar  College,  had 
conducted  a  famous  school  for  girls  in 
Montreal.  A  number  of  young  Cana¬ 
dians  accompanied  her  to  Vassar,  and 
they  became  great  favorites.  Miss 
Lyman  was  elegant  in  appearance  and 
manner.  She  was  a  tall,  stately,  gracious 
woman,  and  her  dignity  was  such  that 
no  one  ever  attempted  a  familiarity. 
Intensely  religious,  she  carried  her  con¬ 
victions  into  her  example  and  teaching, 
while  she  was  so  perfect  a  diplomat  that 
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it  was  occasionally  rather  difficult  to 
harmonize  this  double  temperament. 
But  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  her  own  deliberate 
consciousness  was  involved,  she  always 
did  what  she  believed  to  be  right. 

A  spirit  of  the  most  intense  loyalty 
prevails  among  the  older  alumnae  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Lyman,  consequent  on 
their  conviction  that  only  such  a  woman 
was  qualified  to  repress,  counsel,  and 
successfully  direct  the  daily  life  at  Vas- 
sar  while  the  students  and  the  com¬ 
munities  which  they  represented  were 
growing  practically  acquainted  with  the 
idea  of  what  the  higher  education  of 
women  included.  Like  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  diplomat,  Miss  Lyman  knew 
when  the  time  had  arrived  to  begin  to 
modify  her  restrictions,  as  well  as  to 
anticipate  to  a  degree  the  larger  freedom 
involved  as  a  right  in  college  residence. 
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While  she  ruled,  it  is  true,  imperially, 
she  was  never  guilty  of  petty  person¬ 
ality;  but  she  was  cautious  and  realized 
the  wisdom  of  most  conventions.  There 
was  never  essential  smallness  in  her 
point  of  view. 

Her  social  experience  was  of  the 
widest.  As  a  cultured  New  Englander, 
and  one  who  had  moved  for  many  years 
in  the  highest  society  of  Montreal,  she 
set  a  high  value  on  breeding,  while,  true 
to  her  American  antecedents,  girls  who 
interested  her  possessed  either  intellect 
or  character.  When  she  believed  in  a 
girl,  her  sympathy  and  helpfulness  were 
fundamental,  and  well  she  knew  how 
to  manage  those  whom  she  did  not  al¬ 
together  trust.  She  was  seldom  foiled. 
Her  diplomacy  and  vigilance  were  ex¬ 
asperating  to  the  unruly  element,  but 
also  to  the  radical,  who  entertained  large 
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notions  of  what  constituted  genuine 
college  life.  On  the  whole,  the  radical 
element  manifested  a  healthy,  progressive 
spirit,  and  it  is  due  to  students,  as  well 
as  to  Faculty  and  Trustees,  that  many  of 
the  limitations  and  conventual  restric¬ 
tions  of  a  boarding-school  were  gradually 
abandoned. 

When  Vassar  opened,  every  girl  either 
had  to  send  her  letters  home  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  or  submit  them  to  Miss  Lyman  for 
approval.  Letters  bearing  the  initials 
H.  W.  L.  on  one  corner  were  forwarded 
directly  from  the  college.  As  Vassar 
grew  from  infancy  towards  maturity, 
she  gradually  and  harmlessly  escaped 
from  the  boundaries  of  a  “boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies,”  into  the  larger 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  true  col¬ 
lege  life. 

I  am  sure  the  first  alumnae  rejoice  in 
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the  vision  of  Miss  Lyman  that  memory 
paints  of  her.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  her 
walk  in  her  stately  fashion  down  one  of 
our  long  corridors.  She  usually  wore, 
in  the  morning,  a  purple  or  lavender 
gown,  the  skirt  hanging  in  unbroken, 
straight  lines.  Her  hair  was  snowy  white 
and  very  fine  and  arranged  in  graduated 
curls  on  either  side  of  her  face.  Her 
eyes  were  brilliant,  penetrating  and  very 
blue,  the  seat  of  a  high  intelligence,  a 
lofty  will.  Her  complexion  was  fair  and 
colorless,  her  features  large,  handsome, 
and  usually  softened  by  a  smile  such  as 
would  become  a  queen. 

One  could  never  from  her  own  point 
of  view  confer  a  favor  on  Miss  Lyman. 
She  was  the  sort  of  person  from  whom 
one  might  receive  a  favor  and  feel 
honored.  After  the  frequent  fashion  of 
those  days,  she  wore  a  cap,  or  rather 
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“head-dress.”  These  were  imported  and 
of  the  finest  real  lace,  and  still  further 
enhanced  her  appearance  of  extreme  re¬ 
finement.  Her  lace  collar  matched  in 
quality  her  head-dress,  and  was  fastened 
by  a  small,  oval  hair  brooch  set  in  gold. 
Her  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses  hung  from 
a  gold  chain,  and  were  effective  when 
she  would  lift  them,  place  them  with 
calm  deliberation  and  then  scan  some 
youthful  visitor  in  “office-hours”  with 
a  searching  scrutiny  out  of  the  illumi¬ 
nated  depths  of  her  clear  and  beautiful 
blue  eyes.  Many  a  girl  at  once  feared 
her  to  the  limit,  resisted  her  with  a  petu¬ 
lant  dislike,  and  adored  from  afar  the 
elegance,  the  majesty  of  Vassar’s  first 
and  unique  Lady  Principal. 

She  knew  how  to  surround  herself 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  a  great  lady, 
and  this  was  an  excellent  thing  for 
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young  Vassarites  while  the  college  was 
still  an  experiment.  As  part  of  her 
equipment  for  office,  she  was  allowed 
three  large  rooms,  one  of  which  was  her 
bedroom,  another  her  parlor,  and  the 
remaining  one  her  library  and  office. 
These  were  appointed  with  her  own 
furniture,  which  was  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial,  excellent  paintings  adorning  the 
walls  of  her  parlor,  while  her  well- 
stocked  library  included  many  books  by 
eminent  theologians. 

She  brought  her  maid  with  her  from 
Montreal.  Winnie  loved  her,  took  de¬ 
voted  care  of  her  and  guarded  her 
privacy  with  the  vigilance  and  firmness 
of  a  Praetorian  guard.  No  girl  dared 
enter  Miss  Lyman’s  presence  without  an 
invitation,  or  summons,  except  during 
“office-hours.” 

The  care  of  her  office  was  a  heavy 
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one,  as  she  sustained  it,  and  she  was 
sometimes  indisposed.  Her  meals  were 
then  served  in  her  library,  and  I  can  see 
her  still,  with  Winnie  in  attendance,  as 
she  sat  alone  at  dinner.  I  had  absented 
myself  from  the  dining-room,  to  secure 
a  quiet  moment  for  research  in  the 
College  library.  There  Winnie  dis¬ 
covered  me  and,  directly  after,  returned 
to  say  Miss  Lyman  wished  to  see  me. 
When  I  entered  Miss  Lyman’s  library, 
she  was  eating  a  bowl  of  soup.  She 
poured  half  of  it  out  and  offered  it  to 
me.  “Oh,  Miss  Lyman,”  I  said,  quite 
overcome  with  such  an  attention,  “I 
cannot  think  of  taking  it.”  “What!” 
she  exclaimed,  with  dramatic  fervor, 
“ashamed  to  eat  after  me!”  When  I 
had  finished  with  the  soup,  she  regarded 
me  searchingly,  finally  saying  with  a 
severity  which  dismayed  me,  “Mary, 
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you  are  as  greedy  for  learning  as  many 
people  are  for  food.”  As  I  had  never 
looked  upon  the  love  of  books  in  such 
an  ignominious  manner,  I  withdrew  with 
a  humiliating  consciousness  of  disgrace¬ 
ful  gluttony. 

A  large,  handsome,  fearless  girl  who 
cherished  a  chronic  displeasure  with  the 
menu,  wrote  to  Miss  Lyman  for  a  special 
interview.  It  was  granted  at  an  un¬ 
usual  hour,  and  when  she  appeared,  Miss 
Lyman  surveyed  her  ample  proportions 
in  wordless  dignity,  before  inquiring, 

“Well,  Miss  - ,  what  have  you  to 

say?” 

“I  desire  to  enter  a  complaint  about 
the  table.  We  do  not  have  enough  to 
eat.” 

“What  change  would  you  suggest? 
What  particular  article  of  food  for  in¬ 
stance,  do  you  personally  crave?” 
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Nonplussed  with  such  a  direct  inquiry, 
this  young  girl,  as  I  remember  the  story 
told  by  herself,  said,  “I  couldn’t  think 
of  a  thing  I  did  want,  then,  but  said, 
‘ham.’” 

“Ham!  You  want  ham?” 

A  severe  silence  followed  on  both 
sides,  a  glance  from  Miss  Lyman  of 
summarizing  observation  implying  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  grossest  materialism. 

“Very  well,  I  will  report  your  need,” 
whereupon  the  complainant  withdrew, 
“never  so  glad,”  as  she  said,  “to  escape 
from  a  horrible  situation.” 

The  Lady  Principal’s  ideas  concerning 
dress,  which  would  now  seem  extrava¬ 
gantly  puritanical,  were  held  by  many 
in  her  day.  She  considered  certain 
fashions  not  so  much  immoral  as  un¬ 
moral,  and  issued  stringent  regulations 
concerning  bodices.  Low  neck  and  short 
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sleeves  were  prohibited,  although  most 
young  girls  then  wore  afternoon  or  party 
gowns  made  in  this  fashion.  Frequently 
a  girl  would  obey  the  letter  and  evade 
the  spirit.  At  the  evening  concerts  given 
by  the  musical  department,  the  soloists 
would  advance  to  the  front  of  the  rostrum, 
their  arms  covered  with  sleeves  of  such 
transparent  net,  that  at  a  short  distance 
they  could  deceive  the  sharpest  vision. 

The  receptions,  of  rather  frequent  oc¬ 
currence,  as  a  training  in  good  manners, 
were  given  by  throwing  the  parlors  of 
the  President,  the  college  parlors,  and 
the  wide  hall  connecting  these  two  suites, 
into  one  immense  room.  Here  we  were 
formally  presented  to  the  various  college 
dignitaries,  and  even  tried  to  talk  with 
one  another  on  a  plane  of  courtesy  and 
formality  above  our  usual  level.  At  one 
of  these  receptions,  a  student  wore  for 
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the  first  time  a  gown  which  had  just  been 
sent  to  her  from  home,  and  made,  as  she 
discovered,  with  the  customary  low  neck 
and  short  sleeves.  But  her  fear  of  Miss 
Lyman  was  so  great,  that  while  daring 
to  wear  it,  she  spent  most  of  the  evening 
in  slipping  out  of  each  room  as  Miss 
Lyman  appeared  in  it.  Things  pro¬ 
gressed  finely  till  a  late  hour,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  fatal  juxtaposition  occurred. 
The  Lady  Principal  greeted  her  with  the 
greatest  affability  and  sweetness,  pres¬ 
ently  inviting  her  to  share  a  divan;  there 
they  talked,  and  apparently  Miss  Lyman 
did  not  even  notice  the  pretty  new  gown. 
Her  young  companion  was  allowed  to 
withdraw,  charmed  with  the  situation. 
The  next  day,  Winnie  was  the  bearer  of 
a  note  containing  an  order  from  Miss 
Lyman  to  appear  at  “office-hour.” 

Miss  Lyman  gave  us  weekly  talks, 
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directly  after  evening  chapel,  the  more 
important  communications  being  usually 
preceded  with,  “While  it  strikes  me,  I 
want  to  caution  you,  etc.”  We  were 
told  at  these  talks  that  when  we  occupied 
the  corner  seats  at  chapel,  we  were  never 
to  lean  our  heads  against  the  walls  and 
make  “Jelliby  spots,”  and  this  had  its 
effect,  as  everybody  was  a  reader  of 
Dickens  in  those  days.  We  were  warned 
when  biting  into  a  piece  of  bread  never  to 
make  a  horse-shoe.  We  were  assured 
that  when  we  were  in  New  York  it  would 
be  the  height  of  ill-breeding  to  push  our 
way  into  a  street-car.  “Always  stand 
composedly  when  the  car  stops,  and 
men,  recognizing  you  are  a  lady,  will 
give  you  the  right  of  way,  allowing  you 
to  enter  with  dignity.”  How  often  I 
think  of  this  obsolete  advice  when 
struggling  up  to  a  lofty  platform,  or 
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staggering  forward  as  the  conductor 
cries,  “step  lively,”  and  I  merge  into  a 
swaying,  struggling  crowd  of  men  and 
women  hanging  to  the  straps. 

There  was  no  detail  in  dress  or  deport¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  on  which  Miss  Lyman  did 
not  speak  to  us  in  her  familiar  talks,  and 
I  am  sure  to  many,  many  girls  her  hints 
and  advice  were  invaluable. 

The  first  classes  that  graduated  under¬ 
went  an  ordeal  as  characteristic  of  Miss 
Lyman  as  it  was  amusing.  My  own 
class  numbered  thirty-four.  When  we 
were  dressed  in  our  Commencement 
gowns,  and  preliminary  to  the  summons 
to  march  to  the  chapel  where  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  were  to  be  held, 
we  assembled  in  Miss  Lyman’s  bedroom. 
Beside  a  big,  round  table  stood  a  step- 
ladder,  and  Winnie,  with  thread  and 
needle,  scissors  and  pins.  Miss  Lyman 
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received  us  graciously,  although  with  a 
calm  observation  of  each  one,  very  sum¬ 
marizing.  One  by  one  we  mounted  the 
steps  to  the  table,  while  Miss  Lyman 
and  Winnie,  at  a  distance,  surveyed  the 
hang  of  our  skirts,  as  well  as  the  length, 
to  see  if  there  would  be  too  great  an 
exposure  of  feet  from  the  rostrum.  Those 
were  the  days,  it  must  be  remembered, 
when  it  was  considered  vulgar  for  a 
young  lady  to  cross  her  feet  in  a  parlor. 
In  several  cases,  Winnie  ripped  here  and 
pinned  there,  or  sewed  a  reef,  all  being 
done  with  incredible  skill  and  swiftness. 
Finally,  a  young  girl  in  elbow  sleeves 
mounted.  Miss  Lyman’s  clear,  stern 
eyes  noticed  them  instantly. 

“Winnie,  see  if  you  can  lengthen  those 
sleeves.” 

The  culprit  sleeves  consisted  of  two 
puffs  to  the  elbow  and  a  wide  flow,  which, 
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not  thinking  becoming  to  her,  the  wearer 
had  tucked  up  out  of  sight  under  the  first 
puff.  The  flowing  portion  of  the  sleeves 
when  pulled  down  was  consequently  in  a 
sad  state  of  wrinkles,  and  the  chagrined 
wearer  who  loved  neatness  as  if  it  were 
next  to  godliness  had  to  deliver  her 
“oration”  in  what  appeared  to  her  a 
state  of  disgraceful  dishevelment. 

Over  and  over  we  were  told  never  to 
appear  at  supper  without  having  changed 
the  gown  we  had  worn  through  the  day. 
“It  does  not  matter,  young  ladies,  how 
limited  your  wardrobe  is,  even  if  it 
contains  but  two  calico  frocks.  Keep 
one  for  afternoon.  Sometimes,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  dining-room,  girls 
were  ordered  to  their  rooms  to  change 
their  gowns. 

While  Miss  Lyman  exercised  a  cease¬ 
less  vigilance  concerning  our  habits  of 
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cleanliness,  dress  and  manner,  her  influ¬ 
ence  was  always  in  favor  of  simplicity. 
Multiplicity  of  gowns  for  minors  was  her 
abhorrence.  She  herself  always  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  of  dignity  and 
simple  elegance.  She  was  our  leader, 
our  superior,  our  standard.  I  think  she 
never  forgot  her  responsibility  in  this 
respect.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  even 
at  this  remote  day,  when  the  oldest 
among  the  alumnae  may  be  considering 
what  is  worth  while,  what  is  most  essen¬ 
tial,  in  what  general  manner,  in  short, 
they  should  try  to  dress,  pictures  of  Miss 
Lyman,  harmonies  of  physique,  manner, 
costume,  blended  in  one  impressive  whole, 
must  at  least  stir  their  ideals. 

The  costumes  of  the  first  comers  among 
the  students  were  heterogeneous  in  the 
extreme,  representing  the  four  quarters 
of  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
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fashions  travelled  slowly,  when,  in  not  a 
few  localities,  a  fashion  had  a  longevity 
approaching  Methuselah’s,  and  when 
quality  still  was  the  chief  criterion.  I 
recall  a  girl  who  had  come  to  Vassar 
from  Dio  Lewis’  hygienic  school.  She 
was  a  great  wit  and  of  a  supreme  good¬ 
nature.  Her  gowns  were  made  very 
loose,  so  that  her  waist-line  was  as  large 
as  that  of  her  shoulders.  When  made 
fun  of  by  a  group  of  her  intimates,  she 
retorted  that  she  found  her  gowns  a 
very  good  thing,  indeed,  for  whenever 
she  was  attacked  on  one  side  of  her 
roomy  fortress,  she  could  retreat  to  the 
other. 

The  students  were  divided  numerically 
into  half  corridors,  the  corridors  being 
five  hundred  feet  long,  and  each  half 
corridor  was  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher.  Every  Monday  evening  they 
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were  required  to  meet  their  corridor 
teacher,  the  teachers  in  their  turn  sub¬ 
mitting  their  reports  to  Miss  Lyman. 
At  these  weekly  meetings  the  girls  were 
not  only  expected  to  tell  whether  they 
had  taken  two  tub  baths,  but  also,  one 
by  one,  give  a  synopsis  of  the  sermon 
preached  the  previous  Sunday  morning. 
This  was  something  of  an  ordeal  and 
hung  like  a  millstone  around  many  a 
youthful  neck  till  the  agony  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  another  week.  It  certainly 
developed  skill  for  the  topical  recita¬ 
tion,  then  a  new  fashion  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  who,  till  going  to  Vassar, 
had  studied  text-books  composed  of 
questions  and  answers. 

Just  before  the  first  Hallowe’en,  Miss 
Lyman  assembled  us  for  a  special  talk. 
We  were  told  of  the  origin  of  Hallowe’en, 
how  popular  it  was  among  folk  of  a 
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simple  sort,  unlettered  and  superstitious, 
and  how  very  sure  she  was  that  no 
Vassar  girl  would  be  tempted  to  practice 
the  foolish  rites  of  such  a  custom,  how¬ 
ever  amusing  to  our  inferiors.  With  one 
of  her  gracious,  convincing  smiles,  and 
the  reminder  that  the  rule  to  be  in  bed 
by  ten  o’clock  was  to  be  more  rigidly 
enforced,  we  were  dismissed  with  an 
access  of  affability. 

There  was  a  tremendous  stirring,  even 
among  the  dry  bones,  that  evening. 
A  wide  double  staircase  ascended  from 
the  basement  to  the  top  floor.  At  mid¬ 
night,  on  this  main  staircase,  as  well  as 
the  side  ones,  girls  were  descending  back¬ 
wards,  looking  into  mirrors,  while  others 
with  candles  were  walking  three  times 
around  the  outer  walls  of  the  College. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  staircases  stood 
President  Raymond,  and  overwhelming 
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was  the  girl’s  terror  in  whose  mirror  his 
face  was  reflected.  At  morning  chapel, 
which  she  conducted,  Miss  Lyman  read 
among  other  items,  “All  young  ladies 
out  of  bed  a  minute  after  ten  o’clock  last 
night  will  come  to  my  office  at  seven 
o’clock  this  evening.”  As  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  drew  near,  the  corridors  began 
to  darken  with  the  gathering  crowds,  and 
when  Miss  Lyman  opened  her  library 
door  at  seven,  to  right  and  left,  in  curious 
and  amused  suspense  flocked  a  majority 
of  the  students.  She  looked  over  the 
multitude  in  astonished  silence.  It  was 
a  dramatic  moment.  “Withdraw  to  the 
chapel.  I  will  talk  to  you  there.” 

Her  religious  talks  to  the  students  were 
beautiful  and  impressive.  Indeed,  as 
long  as  her  connection  with  the  College 
continued,  and  this  ended  only  with  her 
valuable  life,  a  religious  atmosphere  pre- 
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vailed.  “Silent  hour,”  initiated  by  her, 
was  a  characteristic  feature.  Twice  a 
day,  morning  and  evening,  twenty 
minutes  were  set  aside  for  silent  hour. 
A  place  was  provided  whither  each  girl 
could  retire  alone  for  this  interval,  spent, 
supposedly,  in  prayer,  religious  reading 
or  meditation.  Many  girls  employed 
the  time  in  study,  but  very  many,  also, 
scrupulously  filled  it  with  their  devo¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  corridor  meet¬ 
ings  on  Monday  evening,  and  the  silent 
hour,  there  were  weekly  prayer-meetings, 
morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  Sunday  morning  service,  all  these 
being  obligatory,  and  finally  Sunday 
Bible  classes.  The  Bible  classes  were 
conducted  by  the  professors  between 
morning  prayers  and  the  regular  service. 
While  we  were  assigned  to  the  Bible 
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classes  by  corridors,  great  liberty  was 
allowed  in  attending  the  class  of  a  favorite 
professor,  so  that  a  state  of  affairs  often 
existed  similar  to  that  in  the  lecture 
rooms  of  German  universities.  One 
class  would  be  crowded,  and  another  so 
slimly  attended  that  it  frequently  must 
have  required  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  an  unpopular  professor  to  struggle 
through  his  duty. 

The  phenomenal  Bible  class  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professor  Farrar,  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Chemistry,  a  man  of  a  wonderful 
magnetism,  a  subtle  intellect,  and  a 
power  of  presentation  that  made  the  stu¬ 
dents  hang  breathless  on  his  prayers  or 
his  lectures.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  enthusiasm  his  presence 
and  his  teaching,  both  secular  and  reli¬ 
gious,  awakened.  Girls  went  to  his  Sun¬ 
day  lectures  provided  with  note-books, 
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and  there  was  no  thinker  or  essayist 
with  whom  their  studies  had  made  them 
familiar,  whom  they  could  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  consider  superior  to  Professor 
Farrar.  One  of  his  admirers  copied  out 
her  notes  with  the  greatest  care,  declar¬ 
ing  that  when  she  published  them  she 
knew  he  would  be  recognized  as  the  peer 
of  Emerson. 

The  Sunday  morning  sermons  delivered 
in  the  chapel  were  a  liberal  education, 
one  of  the  far-flung  banners  of  Christian 
unity.  Ministers  of  all  denominations, 
both  from  Poughkeepsie  and  a  distance, 
were  invited  to  preach  to  us.  I  do  not 
recall  that  these  sermons  were  ever 
sectarian.  We  thus  unconsciously  de¬ 
veloped  tolerance  and  became  familiar 
with  various  phases  of  pulpit  oratory. 
Frequently  the  President,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  of  the  professors,  formerly 
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a  minister,  conducted  the  Sunday  ser¬ 
vice. 

There  was  a  young  minister  from 
Poughkeepsie,  who  in  the  usual  local  ro¬ 
tation  preached  several  times.  He  could 
not  have  been  greatly  our  senior,  but 
every  time  he  appeared,  he  included  him¬ 
self  and  us  in  prayer  or  sermon  under 
the  epithet  of  “the  dew  of  youth.”  On 
a  Saturday  preceding  his  advent,  when 
one  girl  would  ask  another  who  was  to 
preach,  the  reply  would  be,  “The  dew  of 
youth.” 

One  of  our  professors,  a  man  of  talent, 
rather  young,  was  declaiming  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  morning  with  a  torrential  flow  of 
words  accompanied  by  much  oratorical 
gesticulation,  when,  with  arm  uplifted, 
and  in  the  midst  of  an  ornate  sentence, 
he  paused.  He  looked  up  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing  —  we  thought  he  was  ill  —  glanced 
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down  at  us,  and  still  with  his  arm  aloft. 
When  the  pause  had  lengthened  to  the 
point  of  tension,  he  smiled  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “I’ve  forgotten  what  comes 
next!”  We  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  frankness. 

Another  of  our  religious  professors  was 
the  celebrated  Professor  Knapp,  author 
of  several  text-books,  and  later  con¬ 
nected  with  Harvard  University.  I  re¬ 
member  vividly  a  conversation  with  him. 
He  was  then  young,  serious,  always  con¬ 
veying  an  impression  of  responsibility 
and  ability.  Among  other  things  he 
said  that  morning  was  this,  his  eyes 
resting  on  his  desk,  his  face  supported 
by  his  hand.  “We  each  of  us  have  one 
friend,  and  only  one,  who  will  never  fail 
us,  even  to  the  limit  of  our  greatest 
need.  That  only  friend,  the  one  abso¬ 
lutely  faithful  and  efficient  friend,  is 
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God!”  His  manner  was  so  convincing, 
his  solemnity  so  impressive,  there  was 
such  conviction  of  personal  experience, 
that  I  left  him  deeply  affected. 

He  was  Professor  of  Latin  as  well  as 
of  French,  in  those  primitive,  economical 
days.  The  Latin  classes  were  conducted 
by  the  teachers  of  his  department,  and 
it  was  his  habit  to  take  us  by  surprise. 
He  was  a  delightful  instructor  and  much 
beloved,  and  it  was  our  ambition  to 
please  him.  The  stress  of  work  was  such 
one  morning,  that  I  started  to  class  with 
no  preparation,  on  my  way  there  glancing 
nervously  over  the  sixty  lines  of  Livy 
to  see  if  there  were  any  part  I  could 
read  at  sight.  There  was  but  one  short 
sentence.  What  was  my  consternation, 
therefore,  to  find  Professor  Knapp  seated 
on  the  platform.  As  our  class  was  a 
very  large  one,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
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us  all  to  recite  on  the  same  day,  I  felt  I 
had  a  fair  chance  of  being  overlooked. 
The  hour  was  passing  to  my  advantage, 
when  finally  the  point  in  translation  was 
reached  where  my  lone  sentence  came 
in.  Several  were  called  on  to  render  it. 
The  Professor  was  not  satisfied.  My 
name  was  called.  Up  I  rose  with  fear 
and  trembling,  believing  I  was  right,  but 
yet  not  quite  sure,  and  gave  my  version. 
Professor  Knapp  smiled.  “This  is  the 
translation  I  have  been  looking  for,”  and 
then  and  there,  to  my  great  shame  and 
confusion,  because  of  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  ignorance  lying  behind  that 
one  illuminated  sentence,  he  took  the 
opportunity  further  to  praise  me.  To 
this  day,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the 
silence  I  maintained  over  my  lack  of 
preparation  was  culpable  or  justifiable. 

Just  here  is  a  fitting  place  to  speak  of 
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one  of  the  Latin  teachers,  Miss  Usher, 
whom  the  students  greatly  respected. 
They  used  to  tell  one  another  with  awe 
that  she  was  a  descendant  of  Archbishop 
Usher.  Her  scholarship  was  a  thing  of 
beautiful  precision.  Into  it  entered  a 
most  delicate  discernment.  Her  knowl¬ 
edge  was  ample  as  well  as  exact.  She 
was  a  still  woman,  sitting  very  erect,  and 
paying  the  closest  attention  to  each  rec¬ 
itation.  Our  lesson,  one  day,  contained 
the  verses  in  Virgil  describing  the  ship¬ 
wreck  of  Aeneas  on  the  Carthaginian 
coast  and  Dido’s  gracious  invitation  to 
the  shipwrecked  Greeks.  Miss  Usher 
asked  a  certain  student  to  translate  the 
melodious  lines  beginning  with,  Solvite 
corde  metum,  etc.  The  girl  rose.  She 
was  tall,  awkward,  jolly,  and  had  still  to 
imbibe  the  culture  women  like  Miss 
Usher  and  Miss  Lyman  were  seeking  to 
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communicate.  She  swung  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  swaying  her 
head  to  one  side  till  fairly  squinting  at 
the  passage,  and  finally  throwing  her 
head  back  like  a  colt,  exclaimed  with 
hearty  triumph,  “Come  on,  young  men, 
come  up  to  our  house!”  Silence,  breath¬ 
less,  expectant,  followed.  One  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  Miss  Usher  sat,  if 
possible,  still  more  erect.  A  flush,  like 
the  pink  lining  of  a  shell,  crept  into 
her  face.  Her  eyes  glowed.  Then,  in  a 
vibrant,  intense  voice,  she  said,  “This 
is  the  way  I  should  have  translated  Dido. 
“Forward,  O  youths,  and  welcome  to 
our  homes!” 

It  is  not  the  author’s  intention  to  make 
these  reminiscences  of  the  beginning 
years  of  Vassar  formal  in  arrangement, 
but  to  relate  them  simply  as  they  come 
welling  up  in  her  memory.  Indeed,  they 
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would  have  no  importance,  let  alone  any 
interest,  if  they  did  not  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  inception  of  a  project, 
at  the  time  almost  revolutionary,  and 
certainly  evolutionary,  and  also  supply 
what  she  hopes  will  prove  to  be  a  back¬ 
ground  of  data  for  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  daughters  of  Vassar,  which  would 
be  irrecoverably  lost,  if  not  set  down  by 
the  pioneers. 

The  first  President  of  Vassar,  John  H. 
Raymond,  was  as  characteristic  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  the  first  Lady  Principal. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
the  original  group  of  dignitaries  had  not 
possessed  distinctive  qualities,  for  their 
choice  and  election  were  the  result  of 
the  most  anxious  and  comprehensive 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  trustees. 
The  immediate  impression  Dr.  Raymond 
conveyed  was  that  of  a  scholar  and  a 
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gentleman,  while  very  early  during  his 
incumbency  he  afforded  ample  proofs  of 
versatile  ability,  of  scholarship,  of  a 
general  culture  gratifying  to  the  pride 
and  justifying  the  confidence  of  those 
who  believed  that  the  success  of  Vassar 
was  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  per¬ 
sonality  as  well  as  the  administration 
of  its  first  president. 

He  was  a  well-built  man,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bearing  and  I  should  say  the 
presence  of  General  Lee.  His  manner, 
although  serious,  was  not  depressing. 
He  was  accessible,  but  never  familiar. 
He  was  kindly,  given  to  few  words,  al¬ 
though  elaborate  in  class-room  analysis, 
and  the  students  seldom  came  in  close, 
unofficial  individual  contact  with  him. 
He  conducted  evening  prayers,  preached 
frequently  at  the  Sunday  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  was  Professor  of  Mental  Science 
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and  Ethics,  and  during  his  early  ad¬ 
ministration  delivered  before  us  several 
courses  of  Shakespearean  readings  which 
displayed  much  dramatic  ability. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  through  a 
friendship  with  his  daughter  to  be  in¬ 
vited  occasionally  to  his  private  house 
to  dinner.  Here  he  was  so  delightfully 
kind  and  fatherly,  that  I  remember 
affectionately  those  pleasant  opportuni¬ 
ties.  His  ample  private  library  was  our 
admiration,  and  when  the  Senior  class  of 
which  I  was  a  member  was  invited  to  be 
his  weekly  guest  in  this  charming  room 
to  hear  him  read  aloud  and  comment 
upon  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  we  felt 
it  was  a  royal  occasion. 

As  I  remember  him,  he  must  have  had 
the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  or  he  could 
not  have  interpreted  Shakespeare  as  he 
did,  although  in  general,  when  advising 
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us,  he  appeared  to  take  an  over-literal 
view.  At  all  events,  his  equanimity,  his 
serious,  almost  severe  dignity  seldom 
yielded,  at  such  times,  to  the  stress  of 
the  laughable.  One  evening  at  prayers 
his  wig  caught  fire  from  the  burner  at 
the  desk.  He  must  surely  have  detected 
the  suspicious  odor,  and  as  the  girls 
noticed  the  smoke  ascending,  while 
feeling  uncertain  whether  to  give  an 
alarm,  Dr.  Raymond’s  apparent  se¬ 
rene  unconsciousness  and  sober  de¬ 
meanor  threw  the  more  volatile  into 
hysterics  of  laughter.  The  fire  ended, 
as  one  would  say  in  a  case  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  by  resolution:  that  is,  it  went 
out  of  itself. 

The  organ  in  the  chapel,  while  in  a 
condition  to  use,  was  unfinished  when 
the  college  opened.  A  great  bare  space 
extended  back  of  it,  and  many  pipes 
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were  still  exposed.  The  deep  rostrum 
behind  which  the  organ  was  built  was 
reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps  on 
either  side,  and  carpeted  with  red  as 
were  the  two  aisles.  The  first  hymn  of 
the  evening  service  had  been  announced- 
The  organist  began  her  prelude,  when 
out  from  the  labyrinth  of  pipes,  its  fur 
bristling,  bounced  a  huge  black  cat  and 
bounding  across  the  rostrum  fled  down 
the  nearer  aisle.  The  students  giggled 
or  laughed  uncontrollably.  President 
Raymond  stood  unmoved  and  serious, 
as  if  an  incident  of  such  small  account 
should  not  even  be  observed,  and  as  soon 
as  possible,  ordered  the  singing  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Later,  the  rear  of  the  unfinished 
organ  was  concealed  by  a  very  beautiful 
painting  of  “The  Madonna  de  Foligno,  ” 
on  either  side  of  which  were  hung  long 
red  curtains.  No  organ  since  then  has 
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ever  seemed  to  me  to  have  so  beautiful  a 
setting. 

The  students  were  in  the  habit  of  say¬ 
ing  that  our  President’s  mind  was  in 
such  exact  balance  that  he  was  unable  to 
reach  a  conclusion.  But  it  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  for  them  to  hear  repeatedly 
his  summaries  of  reasons  pro  and  con, 
and  if  to  an  impatient  listener  this  was  a 
tiresome  process,  I  have  no  doubt  many 
a  girl  learned  through  President  Ray¬ 
mond  the  folly  of  jumping  at  conclusions, 
and  to  her  lasting  benefit  the  first  practi¬ 
cal  lessons  in  logical  deduction.  Years 
after  leaving  Vassar  I  studied  the  life 
of  Dante,  and  as  I  read  how  the  poet  at 
the  Sorbonne  before  the  savants  of  Paris 
delivered  a  lengthy  polemic  in  which  he 
successfully  proved  a  certain  doctrine 
to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the 
Schoolmen,  and  afterward  proceeded  to 
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take  up  the  negative  argument,  step  by- 
step  in  the  reverse  order,  proving  the 
contrary  with  equal  logical  irrefutability, 
I  thought  of  Dr.  John  Raymond. 

He  quite  often  brought  a  pink  rose  to 
the  class-room,  and  used  it  in  one  way 
and  another  to  point  an  illustration. 
This  mental  portrait  of  him,  with  the 
rose  in  his  hand,  is  the  one  I  cherish 
most  affectionately.  Perhaps  the  text  of 
the  sermon  he  preached  in  our  chapel 
on  October  3,  1865,  among  the  audience 
being  Mr.  Vassar,  partially  expresses  the 
mentality  and  the  daily  effort  of  our 
well-beloved  first  President.  The  text, 
which  he  read  slowly  and  impressively, 
was:  “A  good  understanding  have  all 
they  that  keep  his  commandments.” 

Vassar  College  in  those  days  was 
lighted  by  gas.  A  wintry  storm  put  the 
pipes  out  of  order.  The  steward  sent 
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in  great  haste  to  Poughkeepsie  for  all 
the  tin  candlesticks  in  the  market,  as 
well  as  tallow  candles  galore.  The  fire 
insurance  policies  were  very  strictly 
worded.  President  Raymond  accord¬ 
ingly  assembled  us  in  the  chapel  to 
caution  us  about  the  use  of  the  candles, 
concluding  with  a  solemn  injunction  “to 
put  out  every  light  at  exactly  ten  o’clock.” 
At  ten  o’clock  that  evening,  down  the 
entire  length  of  each  corridor  twinkled 
groups  of  the  tiny  flames,  for  every  one 
had  been  “put  out”  of  the  rooms. 

Previous  to  one  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  entertainments,  at  which  many 
guests  from  abroad  were  expected,  the 
President  gave  us  directions  about  the 
chapel  sittings,  and,  among  other  things, 
said,  “The  students  are  assigned  to  the 
galleries,  while  all  guests  are  to  be  seated 
on  the  floor  of  the  ehapel.”  It  was 
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really  a  great  occasion.  Student  ushers 
were  posted  at  the  grand  staircases,  at 
the  chapel  doors,  at  the  gallery  doors. 
An  usher  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  main 
staircases,  watching  for  a  favorable  op¬ 
portunity,  greeted  a  splendid  looking 
fellow  with,  “Do  you  prefer  to  sit  on  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  or  in  the  gallery?” 
“What?”  he  exclaimed,  in  anxious  aston¬ 
ishment.  “Will  you  sit  on  the  floor  or 
in  the  gallery?”  “Oh,  by  all  means  in 
the  gallery,”  and  thereupon  both  laughed, 
as  the  young  man  was  passed  on  to  the 
next  usher  who  conducted  him  whither 
he  had  not  wished  to  go. 

When  Dr.  Raymond’s  eldest  daughter 
was  married,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  chapel.  The  students  were  among 
the  invited  guests.  We  were  made  to 
believe  not  only  on  this  interesting  occa¬ 
sion,  but  in  many  other  delicate  and 
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most  friendly  ways,  that  the  Faculty, 
from  the  President  down,  were  our  friends, 
that  their  joys,  as  far  as  possible,  should 
be  ours,  and  that  our  welfare  and  happi¬ 
ness  were  their  first  and  last  thought. 
This  may  seem  like  a  rather  grandiloquent 
statement,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
oldest  among  the  alumnae  will  share  my 
feeling  that  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
Faculty,  not  merely  among  themselves 
but  towards  the  students,  was  hearty, 
sincere,  and  a  wonderful  inspiration. 

Dr.  Alida  Avery,  the  resident  physi¬ 
cian,  had  indeed  the  reputation  of  being 
something  of  an  autocrat  and  the  girls 
were  fond  of  telling  stories  of  her  in  this 
aspect  at  their  own  expense.  She  was  a 
very  handsome  woman  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  glossy,  straight  black  hair  which 
was  parted  and  arranged  in  thick  smooth 
masses  behind  her  ears  and  wound  in  a 
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heavy  coil  on  her  neck.  A  white  flower 
almost  invariably  adorned  her  hair.  Her 
cold,  keen,  imperious  black  eyes,  her 
straight  brows,  finely  moulded  nose,  with 
thin,  curving  nostrils,  her  beautiful 
mouth,  unsmiling  and  doggedly  firm, 
made  many  a  girl  who  had  occasion  to 
send  for  her,  fear  the  physician  more 
than  the  impending  illness.  She  usually 
wore  a  black  gown  and  a  standing, 
narrow  linen  collar.  This  severe  costume 
heightened  her  striking  appearance. 

As  my  own  class  entered  its  senior 
year,  Dr.  Avery  awoke  its  resentment  by 
failing  to  recognize  its  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  maturity.  I  think  she  was  unaware 
of  the  extent  of  this  hostility,  although 
there  was  a  fighting  element  in  her  which 
all  admitted.  It  was  the  custom  for 
the  chief  officials  to  give  the  seniors  a 
reception;  when  Dr.  Avery  issued  her 
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invitations,  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  girls  over  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  go.  Many  in  fact  declined.  As 
Dr.  Avery  would  meet  the  seniors  in  the 
Physiology  class  the  next  day,  one  who 
declined  spent  the  evening  till  midnight 
not  only  in  preparing  her  lesson,  but  in 
reviewing  the  text-book  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  When  called  upon,  she  rose  in 
her  seat  with  the  keen  relish  of  tactics 
foreseen  and  prepared  for.  True  to  her 
anticipation,  she  was  subjected  to  a 
searching  and  long-continued  examina¬ 
tion,  from  which  she  emerged  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  Doctor  made  no  comment, 
but  at  its  conclusion  there  was  an 
exchange  of  glances,  a  mutual  compre¬ 
hension,  a  mutual  satisfaction  tinged 
with  respect. 

Dr.  Avery’s  hygienic  lectures,  like  the 
lectures  of  Miss  Lyman,  gave  many  a 
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useful  bit  of  advice.  In  those  days,  it 
was  still  rather  the  fashion  for  girls  to 
look  delicate,  to  have  whims  concerning 
their  food,  to  affect  slight,  capricious 
appetites.  Dr.  Avery  did  not  have  a 
particle  of  patience  with  such  nonsense, 
and  she  laid  down  the  law  in  a  down¬ 
right  fashion  exhilarating  to  healthy 
girls  of  regular  habits  who  had  not  been 
over  indulged.  We  were  warned  that 
if  we  expected  ever  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  intellectually,  we  must  prepare  a 
good  physical  basis  on  which  to  build 
the  finer  superstructure.  The  virtues 
of  oatmeal,  of  milk,  of  generous  quantities 
of  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  vegetables, 
which  as  a  rule  were  abundantly  supplied, 
were  lauded,  and  we  were  assured  that  a 
hearty  appetite  for  these  articles  of  food 
was  praiseworthy,  that  we  should  eat 
all  we  craved  of  substantiate,  as  no  one 
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person  could  be  authority  for  the  size 
of  another’s  appetite. 

Talks  like  these  delivered  many  a  girl 
from  the  thralldom  of  a  finical  dainti¬ 
ness,  so  that  it  frequently  happened  that 
girls  who  went  to  Vassar  in  uncertain 
health,  with  impaired  digestion,  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  a  year  with  a  fair 
rank  in  scholarship  and  a  look,  physi¬ 
cally,  as  if  they  had  been  born  again 
out  of  incipient  invalidism  into  sound 
good  health.  Vassar’s  work  was  far  from 
being  merely  the  grinding  routine  of 
drilling  girls  in  four  years  of  graduated 
and  thorough  study.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning,  as  far  as  possible,  this  thing  was 
done,  but  the  first  classes  from  start  to 
finish  were  made  to  feel  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  were  upon  them;  that  they 
were  the  vicarious  expression  of  what  was 
considered  a  most  hazardous  experiment, 
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and  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  them,  not 
merely  to  “quit  you  like  men,”  but  like 
women  also,  in  the  popular  and  fashion¬ 
able  acceptation  of  that  term.  Doubt¬ 
less  even  the  parents  of  the  students 
could  form  no  idea  of  the  batteries  of 
warnings  directed  against  their  daughters, 
till  a  healthy  sense  of  responsibility  in¬ 
creased  in  many  cases  to  a  morbid  one, 
lest  inadvertently  something  might  be 
said  or  done  which  would  disgrace  the 
College,  or  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  higher  education  of  woman. 

It  is  this  fact  more  than  any  other 
that  sent  the  early  Vassarites  home  at 
the  end  of  four  years  burdened  with  a 
self-consciousness  frequently  mistaken  for 
conceit.  They  doubtless  often  were  con¬ 
ceited,  very  conceited,  and  too  young  to 
be  wise  enough  to  conceal  their  com¬ 
placency.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
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grilled  by  their  friends  with  miscellane¬ 
ous  questions  to  test  their  qualifications 
for  a  degree  which  were  really  tests  of 
memory  rather  than  of  a  trained  intel¬ 
lect.  If  a  girl  could  or  could  not  answer 
at  random,  “What  is  the  chief  export  of 
Greece?  Are  the  bones  of  a  bird’s  legs 
hollow  or  solid  ?  When  was  the  Hudson 
River  discovered?”  she  rose  or  fell  in 
the  estimation  of  her  inquisitor  merely 
on  the  basis  of  a  facile  memory.  Then 
again,  at  every  turn,  she  would  meet 
women  so  bitterly  opposed  to  a  college 
education  for  girls,  that  she  was  advised, 
if  she  wished  for  social  popularity,  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  was  college- 
bred. 

A  graduate  who  was  making  her  first 
visit  was  asked  by  her  hostess  whom  she 
dearly  loved  and  respected  to  conceal 
the  place  of  her  education.  Her  hostess 
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was  mistress  of  a  very  beautiful  home, 
the  handsomest  in  the  city,  and  she  very 
kindly  introduced  her  young  friend  to 
her  exclusive  social  circle.  “Do  this  for 
me,  Elizabeth,”  she  said.  “I  am  going 
to  take  you,  this  afternoon,  to  call  on 

Mrs.  - ,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to 

have  you  make  a  good  impression.  Now 
if  she  should  learn  that  you  had  been 
graduated  from  Vassar,  she  would  cease 
to  show  you  the  slightest  attention,  for 
she  says  she  has  never  yet  seen  a  Vassar 
girl  who  was  not  a  prude.”  Here  was  a 
delicate  situation  for  a  young  girl  feeling 
the  most  absolute  loyalty  to  her  college, 
but  who  also  realized  that  she  had  a 
duty  to  perform  towards  her  hostess. 
As  it  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  the  lady 
or  the  tiger,  let  my  reader  decide  what 
she  did. 

When  a  Vassar  girl  returned  home, 
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after  four  years  devoted  to  books,  it  was 
not  an  easy  thing  to  find  herself  the  sole 
member  of  a  youthful  circle  still  under 
the  mental  incubus  induced  by  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  jumble  of  knowledge,  the  chief 
merit  of  which  was  its  social  usefulness, 
and  its  prominent  defect  its  limitation. 
The  discipline  of  the  reasoning  faculties, 
the  development  of  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  not  associated  with  a  petty  curiosity, 
the  drill  of  linguistic  analysis,  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  higher  mathematics  — 
all  this  was  to  a  certain  degree  lost  on 
lovable  and  loving  companions  who  might 
be  able  to  speak  a  superficial  French,  but 
seldom  construct  it,  who  were  ignorant 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  puzzled  over 
their  accounts  expressed  in  decimals  and 
who  declared  that  logic  and  mental 
science  were  studies  fit  for  their  brothers 
but  beyond  their  own  capacity.  A  college 
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girl  who  could  sketch  from  nature,  or 
draw  or  paint  fairly  well  and  who  had 
been  grounded  in  principles  of  art  criti¬ 
cism,  might  out  of  a  timid  politeness  act 
glad  and  thankful  to  take  lessons  from  a 
friend  in  “spatter-work”  pictures,  or  de- 
calcomania,  or  heathenish  worsted-work. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  might  not  infre¬ 
quently  depreciate  a  very  real  cultural 
quality  in  the  education  of  friends  who 
had  studied  under  excellent  tutors  or 
governesses  or  in  an  “academy.”  Their 
knowledge,  if  not  comprehensive,  was  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality,  and  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  languages,  literature  and  his¬ 
tory,  more  extensive  and  thorough  than 
that  of  the  college  graduate.  Such 
persons  were  justly  indignant  when  col¬ 
lege  girls  underestimated  their  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

There  was  one  feature,  however,  of 
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her  own  advantages,  which  the  Vassar 
graduate  of  those  early  days  could  not 
possibly  have  over-estimated.  From 
daily  association  for  four  years  with 
bright  girls  from  all  over  the  land,  with 
whom  she  exchanged  ideas,  formed  friend¬ 
ships,  and  worked  along  the  same  orderly 
lines  of  study,  she  possessed  a  means  of 
development,  analogous  to-day  to  that 
acquired  by  travel  and  by  women  in 
their  club  organizations.  Her  provin¬ 
cialisms  dropped  from  her  like  the  tatters 
of  a  worn-out  garment.  She  learned  to 
meet  contradiction  and  opposition  with 
equanimity.  The  Northern  girl  got  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Southern  girl,  and 
one  learned  from  the  other  the  value 
of  intense  convictions,  or  calmness  and 
breadth  of  observation.  The  Eastern 
girl  grew  less  deliberate  and  formal,  the 
Western  girl  more  polished,  while  not 
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losing  the  bigness  and  generosity  of  her 
impulses. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  friendships 
were  formed,  not  merely  on  the  basis 
of  a  surface  congeniality,  of  social  fit¬ 
ness,  but  because  there  was  “something 
in  that  girl,”  or  “because  she  led  her 
class,”  or,  “because  she  could  think.” 
In  other  words,  the  standards  that  set 
the  pace  had  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  antecedents,  with  wealth,  with 
“good  looks,”  with  the  power  a  girl 
had  to  give  her  friends  a  good  time. 
These  considerations  had  their  weight, 
of  course;  but  they  were  of  first  account 
only  with  a  small  and  uninfluential 
minority.  The  glorious  spirit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy,  the  finer  aspects  of 
socialism,  unnamed  and  unknown  as 
such,  were  working  the  leaven  of  a 
larger,  a  more  gracious,  a  more  intelli- 
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gently  altruistic  womanhood  among  the 
Vassar  girls,  so  that  they  were  being 
fitted,  after  all,  in  those  essentials  which 
were  to  make  their  example  and  influence 
so  vital  that  the  fruits  followed  in  natural 
sequence. 

If  Vassar  had  failed,  other  colleges  for 
women  might  never  have  been  organ¬ 
ized;  the  good  influence  emanating  from 
Vassar  cumulated  in  later  colleges  for 
women  of  which  she  might  truly  be 
called  the  mother.  Out  of  the  affiliated 
colleges  for  women  evolved  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Associated  Alumnae  which 
is  constantly  enlarging  the  scope  of  its 
efforts.  A  Vassar  girl  had  to  learn  to 
think  of  others.  To  think  of  others  was 
the  very  spirit  of  the  college.  A  girl 
whose  sole  aim  was  herself  was  soon 
counted  out.  Frequently  the  reputation 
of  the  college  suffered  from  thoughtless 
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girls,  not  students  by  nature,  who  felt  ill 
at  ease  from  the  time  they  entered  till 
they  left.  There  were  girls  who  never 
advanced  beyond  the  foolish  ideas  current 
in  the  majority  of  boarding-schools. 
Their  idea  of  smartness  was  to  outwit 
their  teachers,  to  get  in  league  with  the 
steward  and  order  surreptitious  feasts 
served  in  their  rooms,  to  go  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  spend  money  lavishly,  to 
shirk  their  responsibilities  just  as  often 
as  possible.  They  were  a  dead  weight 
on  the  student  body  and  the  governing 
body.  Gradually  they  were  weeded  out, 
but  often  not  until  serious  mischief  had 
been  done. 

The  Vassar  girls  in  those  early  days 
were  frequently  the  recipients  of  letters 
from  men,  entire  strangers  to  them. 
This  invasion  of  their  privacy  began 
after  the  first  catalogue,  that  of  1865- 
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1866,  was  issued.  Previous  to  its  publi¬ 
cation  the  students  were  informed  that 
their  full  names  must  appear,  and  under 
no  circumstances  a  pet  name.  The  con¬ 
sternation  produced  among  the  Birdies, 
the  Maimies,  the  Posies,  the  Maggies, 
was  laughable.  A  girl  would  petulantly 
exclaim,  “But  I  don’t  like  my  name!  I 
think  it  is  horrid!  I  have  always  been 
called  Joy,  and  nobody  will  know  me.” 
“It  does  not  matter.  You  are  of  small 
account.  The  catalogue  is  a  public  docu¬ 
ment,  and  since  your  name  is  Hannah 
Maria,  Hannah  Maria  it  must  appear.” 

This  seems  an  infinitesimally  small 
matter,  but  I  believe  nothing  ever  did 
the  Vassar  girls  more  good  than  the  sight 
of  their  full  names  in  that  first  catalogue. 
I  believe  it  gave  them  the  first  pull  against 
the  tide  of  gushing,  “girlish”  exuberance 
of  affectionate  display  in  public,  enabling 
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them  outside  of  the  inner  circle  of  their 
loved  ones  to  put  aside  childishness. 
There  was  less  “baby  talk”  between 
friends,  not  quite  so  much  walking  with 
“arms  around  each  other”  down  the 
long  corridors,  —  the  start  towards  the 
cultivation  of  the  dignity  and  reticence 
of  the  modern  girl  and  woman  of  breed¬ 
ing.  Those  were  the  days  of  universal 
and  promiscuous  kissing.  Indeed,  an 
affectionate  young  girl  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hunger  either  to  receive  or  give  a  kiss. 
“Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit,” 
although  we  would  not  recall  them  if  we 
could.  The  germ  theory  alone  would 
prohibit  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  letters.  Minerva 
Longstreet  Jones,  for  instance,  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  homeliest  girl  in  the 
College,  and  was  rather  proud  than 
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otherwise  of  this  distinction.  Minerva 
received  a  letter  from  a  man,  whom 
we  will  place  for  the  sake  of  anonym¬ 
ity  in  Lower  California,  who  wrote  that 
he  had  heard  of  her  faultless  beauty, 
of  the  charm  she  exercised  over  all  who 
knew  her,  and  he  therefore  respectfully 
asked  her  to  exchange  photographs  with 
him.  Minerva  brought  the  letter  to 
dinner,  and  amid  peals  of  laughter 
read  it  aloud. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  stop  the  vulgar  nuisance  of 
epistolary  intrusion,  and  it  finally  died 
for  want  of  support.  In  one  of  the 
earlier  classes  was  a  married  woman 
considerably  the  senior  of  her  companions 
who  had  conceived  the  ambition  to  pursue 
a  college  education  in  order  to  be  a 
sympathetic  adviser  and  comrade  to  her 
son  a  few  years  later.  Shortly  before 
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her  graduation,  she  received  a  request 
from  a  young  man  in  New  York,  a 
stranger  to  her,  to  invite  him  as  her 
guest  for  Commencement  week,  prefacing 
it  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  liberty 
he  was  taking.  The  invitation  was  made 
a  class  matter.  It  was  agreed  it  should 
be  given  by  the  married  member  and 
that  her  classmates  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  her  corral  the  young  man 
from  making  any  other  acquaintance, 
and  further  punish  him,  when  he  should 
discover  his  plight,  by  detaining  him  the 
entire  week.  He  came;  he  saw;  after 
the  first  evening,  having  met  no  one  but 
his  hostess,  although  having  made  re¬ 
peated  requests  to  be  presented  to  this 
young  lady  or  that  one,  he  went  to  his 
hotel  in  Poughkeepsie  till  the  following 
day.  Back  he  came  with  undiminished 
vigor,  expecting  to  storm  the  situation. 
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Innumerable  hindrances  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  he  finally  timidly  sug¬ 
gested  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  the 
city  sooner  than  he  had  anticipated,  his 
hostess  by  one  device  and  another  pre¬ 
vented  it.  On  Commencement  day,  still 
unknown  to  all  but  her,  and  fully  real¬ 
izing  that  he  had  been  systematically 
punished,  he  made  his  farewell  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  humiliating  embarrassment. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  Maria  Mitchell,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Astronomy,  and  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  widely  known  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  She  lived  at  the 
observatory  with  her  venerable  father 
as  her  sole  companion.  A  foot-path  led 
from  the  observatory  to  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  and  three  times  daily,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  Miss  Mitchell  came  to  the 
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dining-hall  for  meals,  her  father  usually 
being  served  at  the  observatory. 

She  was  a  woman  of  medium  height, 
with  thick,  iron-gray  hair  which  she  wore 
in  short  curls  on  either  side  of  her  face. 
Her  features  were  large,  blunt  and  im¬ 
bued  with  kindliness.  Her  black  eyes, 
thoughtful,  reticent,  yet  full  of  downright, 
friendly  honesty  at  once  invited  confi¬ 
dence.  Her  smile  which  both  softened 
and  illuminated  her  expression  was  com¬ 
pelling.  She  was  not  inclined  to  a 
promiscuous  sociability.  Indeed,  she 
manifested  an  exclusiveness  of  choice, 
making  her  approval  a  great  stimulus. 
But  during  the  three  first  weeks  of 
Vassar’s  infant  life,  she  did  her  share  in 
trying  to  amuse  and  entertain.  Meeting 
two  girls  who  were  walking  in  the  grounds, 
she  invited  them  to  sit  down  under  a 
chestnut  tree  with  her  for  a  talk.  Oc- 
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casionally  she  would  tell  stories  of  her 
early  Nantucket  home,  in  which  she 
was  one  of  nine  children.  She  was  her 
father’s  companion  in  his  astronomical 
investigations,  and  would  give  a  graphic 
picture  of  standing  on  the  railed  roof  of 
her  Nantucket  home  with  him,  observing 
the  brilliant  winter  skies,  searching  for 
stars  or  watching  for  meteors,  while 
bitter,  icy  gales  swept  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  almost  freezing  them  into 
statues.  It  was  said  that  no  student 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  classes  in 
Mathematical  Astronomy  without  a  hint 
from  Miss  Mitchell  that  her  presence 
would  be  acceptable.  Indeed,  it  was 
quite  certain  if  Miss  Mitchell  did  en¬ 
courage  any  one  to  study  under  her 
that  it  was  because  of  previous  evidence 
of  ability. 

Now  and  then  she  would  make  oc- 
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casions  for  the  students  in  general  to 
look  through  the  telescope.  She  would 
sometimes  invite  a  group  of  girls  to  spend 
an  evening  with  her  at  the  observatory, 
and  at  such  times  there  was  the  greatest 
informality  and  freedom  in  conversation, 
Miss  Mitchell  throwing  off  all  professional 
restraint  and  reticence  and  talking  as 
freely  with  her  young  guests  as  if  they 
were  her  equals  in  years  and  acquisitions. 
I  am  sure  that  any  Vassar  girl  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  at  the  observa¬ 
tory  cherishes  among  her  dearest  recol¬ 
lections  the  memory  of  those  visits. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  dignified  and  most 
lovable  old  gentleman.  His  snowy  hair, 
his  benignant  countenance,  his  courtly 
greeting,  tinged  with  the  fine  old- 
fashioned  New  England  ceremonious¬ 
ness, —  who  among  the  Vassar  students 
favored  with  his  acquaintance  can  for- 
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get  them?  He  walked  about  the  grounds 
almost  daily  in  fair  weather,  and  made 
any  girl  happy  whom  he  detained  for  a 
few  minutes  of  conversation.  There  was 
a  saying  in  the  college  that  no  Vassarite 
had  won  his  good  graces  until  he  had 
pronounced  a  certain  talisman  indicative 
of  his  approval.  When  a  girl  could 
announce  that  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  he 
had  talked  with  her  a  while,  had  called 
her  by  her  first  name,  and  said: 
“Jennie,  I  hope  thee  will  get  a  good 
husband,”  repeating  these  words  with 
smiling  deliberation,  while  continuously 
shaking  her  hand,  Jennie  knew  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  included  her  in  the  circle 
of  his  elect. 

Both  father  and  daughter  retained 
many  of  their  Quaker  peculiarities  and 
characteristics.  The  fret  and  worry  of 
life  seemed  far  removed  from  them;  the 
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pomps  and  vanities,  also.  A  sturdy 
character,  a  studious  mind,  a  calm  and 
fearless  expression  of  principle,  hearty 
kindness,  a  quiet  cordiality  of  greeting, 
simple  dignity  of  manner,  imbued  with  a 
personality  extremely  individual,  set  Miss 
Mitchell  apart.  It  was  indeed  remark¬ 
able  and  fortunate  for  Vassar  that  three 
women  like  the  Lady  Principal,  the 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  the  Resident 
Physician,  so  different,  yet  so  harmoni¬ 
ous,  each  dominant,  and  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  influence,  should  have  lived 
together  in  such  close  contact  without 
the  least  apparent  emulation,  each  recog¬ 
nizing  and  admiring  the  endowment  of 
the  others.  The  daily  observation  of 
such  a  trio  was  in  itself  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Other  distinguished  women  have 
come  and  gone  at  Vassar;  other  genera¬ 
tions  have  found  generous  incentives  in 
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contemporary  leaders,  but  I  do  not  believe 
Vassar  will  ever  be  able  to  assemble 
again  at  one  table,  united  by  the 
same  inspiration,  three  such  unusual 
women  as  Hannah  W.  Lyman,  Alida  C. 
Avery,  and  Maria  Mitchell. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  of 
course  occasional  mistakes  made  in  the 
choice  of  teachers.  Such  an  instance 
was  the  selection  of  an  elderly  lady 
for  the  French  department.  She  was 
voluminous  in  her  person,  her  mental 
expression,  her  dress.  She  wore  her 
gowns  made  longer  in  front  than  behind, 
so  as  to  “hold  them  up  when  I  go  into  the 
chapelle.”  I  can  still  see  her, —  ample, 
with  a  harmless,  almost  senile  smile, 
walking  with  a  slightly  stooping  gait 
down  the  aisle,  while  holding  up  her 
skirt  with  a  finical  daintiness.  How 
unlike  she  was  to  another  and  late 
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member  of  the  French  staff,  who  was 
finally  distinguished  with  the  honor  of  a 
full  professorship,  Mademoiselle  Agar. 
Mademoiselle  was  learned  and  severe. 
She  was  sometimes  merciless,  although 
always,  finally,  just.  There  could  be 
no  question  of  scholarship,  if  a  girl 
finally  won  her  favor;  and  to  a  tyro, 
if  persistently  studious,  she  eventually 
would  reveal  what  at  first  might  have 
seemed  a  fluent,  facile,  easy  language,  a 
language  of  a  rich  complexity,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  harmony,  a  profound  capacity 
for  nuances  of  expression,  a  sonorous, 
noble  style  suggestive  of  its  Latin 
ancestry. 

Perhaps  no  one  member  of  the  original 
faculty  is  spoken  of  to  this  day  with  more 
respect  blended  with  affection  than  Henry 
Van  Ingen,  Professor  of  Art.  He  came 
to  the  college  with  a  growing  reputation 
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of  his  own,  his  pictures,  especially  those 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York,  having  attracted  favorable 
comment.  The  fact  that  his  brother  was 
Director  of  Art  at  the  Hague  added  not 
a  little  to  the  expectation  with  which  he 
was  received.  He  was  tall,  slight,  erect, 
of  fair  coloring  and  with  fearless  blue 
eyes  of  an  absolute  honesty.  An  expres¬ 
sion  and  bearing  at  once  dignified  and 
unassuming,  an  atmosphere  of  self-respect 
and  manliness  effectually  protected  him 
from  the  slightest  intrusion  his  youth 
might  have  provoked,  so  that  he  was  to 
all  those  girls,  romantic  or  otherwise, 
simply  and  always  Professor  Van  Ingen. 
He  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  Art 
and  conducted  classes  in  Drawing  and 
Painting.  In  the  late  spring,  he  would 
take  some  of  his  pupils  to  sightly  spots 
overlooking  the  Hudson  in  the  near 
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neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie.  They 
carried  luncheon  with  them  and  spent 
the  day  in  sketching  under  his  super¬ 
vision.  It  was  my  privilege  to  go  on 
some  of  these  little  journeys.  I  lovingly 
remember  what  a  new  meaning  the  sky 
line,  perspectives,  the  massing  of  clouds 
assumed  to  me  as  we  all  sat  together  on 
a  sunny  slope,  feeling  the  joy  of  the 
advancing  season  in  the  soft  coloring, 
the  gentle  breeze  fluttering  our  gowns 
and  papers,  while  exhibiting  an  ingenuous 
delight  in  the  wonders  growing  under  our 
pencils,  manipulated  under  the  watch¬ 
fulness  of  Professor  Van  Ingen  to  a 
fair  likeness  of  the  landscape  we  were 
trying  to  copy. 

For  those  who  regularly  took  lessons 
in  Drawing  or  Painting,  the  usual 
work-room  was  the  Art  Gallery,  which 
was  built  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
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not  unlike  the  small  galleries  seen 
abroad.  Considering  the  time  when  its 
collection  was  assembled,  it  contained 
noteworthy  pictures  in  oils  and  water- 
colors,  besides  a  few  excellent  pieces 
of  statuary.  It  was  well-lighted.  I 
recall  the  peace  of  mind,  the  repose 
of  spirit  which  would  envelop  me  like  an 
atmosphere  as  I  entered  this  immense 
and  silent  room,  going  as  noiselessly  as 
possible  to  my  easel. 

There  were  never  many  at  one  time 
in  the  Art  Gallery,  and  we  sat  far 
apart,  the  more  advanced  absorbed  in 
copying  paintings,  the  tyros  busy  with 
charcoal  sketches  of  antique  busts,  etc. 
Professor  Van  Ingen  would  go  from  one 
to  another,  never  talking  on  any  subject 
not  in  some  way  allied  to  art,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  sitting  down  before  our  pictures 
to  indicate  by  a  few  touches  the  direction 
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for  our  special  effort.  I  remember  his 
telling  me  one  day  that  life-size  statues 
were  seldom  judged  aright,  because,  being 
placed  on  pedestals,  we  looked  up  to 
them,  as  a  child  does  to  an  adult  and  so 
seldom  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  features. 
He  made  me  ascend  a  step-ladder  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  a  fine  marble 
statue,  a  copy  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
The  impression  I  received  took  me  by 
surprise,  and  an  involuntary  fear  stole 
over  me  at  the  audacity  of  my  familiarity 
with  even  the  semblance  of  one  of  the 
gods.  Yet,  ever  since,  whatever  classic 
author  I  may  have  enjoyed  reading,  I 
have  felt  a  certain  secret,  almost  friendly 
intimacy  with  Apollo,  as  if  indeed  a 
vision  such  as  those  vouchsafed  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  been  my  sacred 
privilege. 

A  very  beautiful  woman  entered  the 
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Art  Gallery,  one  day,  walking  in  a  manner 
to  lead  a  hypercritical  student  to  fancy 
she  was  affecting  “the  Grecian  bend,”  a 
ridiculous  gait  then  in  vogue.  The  stu¬ 
dent  imparted  her  regret  to  the  professor 
that  a  woman  otherwise  so  attractive 
should  walk  so  affectedly.  He  regarded 
her  for  a  moment  with  speechless  severity, 
as  if  her  crass  stupidity  were  beyond  his 
comprehension,  ejaculating,  finally,  with 
honest  straight-forwardness,  “It  is  not 
de  Grecian  bend.  It  is  de  way  de  legs 
are  put  on  de  body.”  Surely,  ever  since, 
that  too  critical  girl  must  have  observed 
with  an  increasing  intelligence  the  true 
reason  why  the  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  unable  to  walk  like  gods  and 
goddesses. 

During  his  first  summer  vacation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Ingen  returned  to  Holland  to 
marry.  His  pleasure  in  his  home  life 
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was  something  it  did  us  good  to  witness. 
His  love  of  domesticity,  his  happiness  in 
small,  every-day  occurrences,  his  frequent 
sketches  of  family  life  imbued  us  with 
good,  healthful,  sane  ideas  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  men  and  women  who  build 
their  houses  in  the  sun,  the  sun  of 
mutual  trust  and  affection. 

Miss  Powell,  a  sister  of  Aaron  Powell, 
editor  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and 
later  Dean  of  Women  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  was  our  instructor  in 
Gymnastics.  She  was  much  beloved. 
Gymnastics  were  something  of  a  novelty 
in  those  days,  and  we  submitted  to 
measurements  and  drills,  even  to  the 
wearing  of  uniform  gymnastic  suits,  with 
a  rather  lofty  notion  of  our  opportunities, 
for  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  we  were 
never  for  one  moment  allowed  to  lose 
sight  of  our  “opportunities.”  Our  ex- 
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ceptional  position,  our  favored  lot,  the 
vast  and  unusual  scale  on  which  our 
education  was  being  conducted,  were 
drilled  into  our  consciousness  under  all 
circumstances.  We  were  obliged  to  look 
upon  ourselves  as  a  body  set  apart,  not 
from  general  humanity,  at  least  in  the 
regard  of  our  dear,  common,  so  lovable 
humanity,  but  as  beings  morally  bound 
to  hold  exalted  views  and  accomplish 
exceptional  things.  Thus  hedged  about, 
like  royalty,  we  were  in  real  danger  of 
assuming  the  “divine  right,”  of  soaring 
only  to  descend  in  a  calamitous  downfall. 

As  an  incentive  to  health,  gymnastics 
were  of  course  valuable,  but  I  suspect 
the  chief  good  many  a  girl  obtained  was 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  walk,  to  step 
backward,  to  bow,  etc. 

There  was  a  wide,  full-length  mirror 
at  one  end  of  the  gymnasium  before 
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which  we  were  made  to  practice  our 
steps.  This  mirror  eventually  was  put 
to  a  new  and  awful  use  by  the  Professor 
of  English  Literature.  The  senior  class 
for  instance,  during  the  winter,  had  to 
write  trial  essays  to  deliver  as  brief 
orations  in  the  chapel  before  the  whole 
body  of  students  and  the  Faculty.  To 
render  these  quasi  orations  as  effective 
as  possible,  they  were  committed  to  mem¬ 
ory  and  rehearsed  in  solitude  before  the 
gymnasium  mirror. 

The  vast,  deserted  room,  the  un¬ 
usualness  of  the  proceeding,  the  feeling 
of  a  guilty  vanity,  as  well  as  the 
culpability  of  what  might  seem  to 
others  an  unconscious  excellence  of  ad¬ 
dress,  rendered  this  method  an  ordeal  at 
first.  But  the  discoveries  concerning  her¬ 
self  which  a  girl  usually  made,  of  a  dead 
monotony  of  expression,  an  unformed 
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and  awkward  manner,  led  her  to  forget 
herself,  and  to  try  to  speak  as  if  she 
were  teaching  some  one  else  how  to  glance 
from  one  part  of  an  audience  to  another, 
and  to  vary  her  expression  to  harmonize 
with  her  feeling  or  the  force  of  her 
convictions.  In  other  words,  she  entered 
into  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience, 
while  obtaining  indirectly  an  appreciation 
of  the  cultivation  necessary  to  fine  acting. 
It  was  such  a  training  for  amateur 
speaking  as  would  enable  her,  if  a  student 
of  Greek  drama,  better  to  comprehend 
the  severe  drill,  the  ornate  complexities 
anciently  required  to  fit  actors  and 
choruses  for  the  Attic  stage. 

Like  most  of  the  teachers  of  those 
early  days,  Miss  Powell  exerted  herself 
to  influence  in  cultural  ways  the  girls 
who  won  her  friendship.  She  was  a 
lover  of  growing  things,  from  plants  to 
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girls,  and  her  room  in  winter  was  a  little 
paradise.  Plants  and  vines,  like  the  pussy 
in  the  Irish  rhyme,  seemed  to  be  “purrin 
wid  pleasure  to  take  the  commands  of 
her.”  The  vines  were  trained  around 
her  one  big  window;  they  crept  along 
the  wall  and  above  the  pictures,  and 
made  an  attractive  background  to  Miss 
Powell  herself,  when  she  stood  at  her 
door  receiving  her  young  friends,  coming 
by  invitation  to  hear  her  read  aloud 
Ruskin’s  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

A  minor  celebrity  of  Vassar’s  staff 
was  “the  baron,”  a  German  nobleman 
in  charge  of  the  riding-academy.  He 
had  a  military  aspect.  His  high  well¬ 
fitting  boots,  his  genuine  good  looks, 
his  commanding  height  delighted  the 
girls.  There  could  be  no  prettier  sight 
than  that  of  the  baron  accompanied  by 
a  bevy  of  young  horsewomen  riding  down 
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the  main  avenue  to  go  outside  the 
grounds  for  an  extended  excursion. 

It  affords  one  a  feeling  of  mingled 
amusement  and  approval,  recalling  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  those  early  days  to 
practice  a  rigid,  a  most  prudent  economy 
to  start  Vassar  as  a  college  on  an  auspicious 
career,  to  realize  what  pains  were  also 
taken  to  include  the  “accomplishments” 
of  the  period.  One  eye,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  was  kept 
open  to  the  advantage  of  presenting  to 
the  world  a  model  graduate  who  had 
also  achieved  the  accomplishments  and 
graces  of  a  “lady”;  to  send  forth  a  bona 
fide  recipient  of  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
whose  average  equaled  that  of  the 
ordinary  man  graduate  and  who  had 
also  at  least  had  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  usual  for  the 
graduation  of  a  girl  from  the  so-called 
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fashionable  finishing-schools.  This  in¬ 
volved  not  merely  dexterity  of  manage¬ 
ment,  but  unusual  versatility  on  the  part 
of  the  student  and  never  proved  a  brilliant 
success.  A  tendency  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  was  sure  to  predominate,  and 
if  the  effort  centered  on  music  or  paint¬ 
ing,  or  much  riding  under  the  tuition  of 
the  baron,  such  girls  frequently  failed 
to  pass  the  semi-annual  examinations,  or 
gradually  dropped  out  of  the  College. 
Many  a  graduate,  ranking  in  the  first 
third  of  her  class,  was  accomplished  in 
art  or  music;  but,  in  such  cases,  these 
branches  were  begun  years  before  at 
home  and  were  incidentally  pursued  at 
college.  Now,  of  course,  matters  are 
altered,  since  facilities  are  offered  for 
specialization  with  degrees  covering  a 
more  varied  application  of  individual 
talent. 
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In  this  connection,  remote  though  at 
first  thought  the  connection  may  appear, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  white 
marble  tablet  set  in  over  the  main 
entrance  on  which  was  inscribed  in  gilded 
letters  shining  with  resplendent  clearness 
from  afar  on  a  sunny  day,  “Vassar 
Female  College.”  The  spoons,  the 
knives,  the  forks  were  marked  Vassar 
Female  College.  Was  it  not  sufficient 
for  the  students  to  have  Milton’s  Eve  for 
their  synthetic  study  ?  This  gross  deriva¬ 
tive  challenged  the  attention  of  the  public 
as  a  monumental  discrimination,  provok¬ 
ing  innumerable  sallies  of  witticism  and 
sarcasm  both  within  and  without  the 
college.  In  time,  this  physically  descrip¬ 
tive  epigram  was  removed  from  the 
facade  as  well  as  the  silver,  and  to-day, 
Vassar  College  defines,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  the  group  of  beautiful  buildings 
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standing  in  an  equally  beautiful  park  of 
suburban  Poughkeepsie. 

A  minor  official,  although  one  of  first 
importance,  was  MrSi  Campbell,  the 
housekeeper.  Her  position  was  an 
anomalous  one  in  those  initial  years, 
but,  like  all  persons  of  capacity  combined 
with  much  individuality,  Mrs.  Campbell 
made  a  place  for  herself,  unique  and 
important,  and  quite  outside  her  voca¬ 
tion.  She  anticipated  the  need  now 
universally  recognized  by  all  colleges  for 
women.  She  was  the  mother.  To  say 
she  opened  her  capacious,  comfortable 
room  to  homesick  girls,  to  girls  who 
were  not  homesick  but  yet  lonely,  very 
lonely,  to  uncomplaining  girls  who  had 
as  yet  not  found  their  niche,  or  fal¬ 
len  in  with  some  bright,  congenial 
coterie,  to  the  unappreciated,  reticent 
girl  whose  mind  and  heart  were  filled 
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with  good  things  she  was  eager  to  lavish 
on  some  one,  is,  after  all,  poorly  to 
define  Mrs.  Campbell. 

Of  Scotch  extraction,  religious,  pleas¬ 
antly  precise,  ample  in  her  affectionate¬ 
ness,  and  never  too  busy  to  hear  a  tale  of 
misery  or  heartache,  she  made  the  atmos¬ 
phere  necessary  to  relieve  tension.  I  do 
not  believe  the  time  or  the  attention 
of  Vassar’s  most  popular  professor  was 
oftener  invaded  than  Mrs.  Campbell’s. 
There  are  scores  of  gray-haired  women 
to-day,  mothers  and  grandmothers,  who 
must  feel  a  peculiar  tenderness  and 
affection,  a  grateful  reminiscence  of  their 
mothered  immaturity,  whenever  their 
ears  catch  the  lilt  of  “The  Campbells 
are  coming.” 

A  few  of  Vassar’s  first  students  stand 
forth  as  adding  some  peculiar  or  original 
emphasis  to  the  daily  routine.  The 
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South  was  from  the  beginning  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Those  gracious,  cordial,  talka¬ 
tive  Southern  girls  were  much  liked. 
Their  almost  universal  use  of  powder 
was  a  source  of  wonder  and  remark, 
especially  since  some  of  them  were  so 
pretty  that  this  accessory  actually  marred 
rather  than  enhanced.  Doubtless,  like 
Mignon,  they  said  in  their  hearts,  “Do 
you  know  the  land  where  the  citron 
blooms,”  and  but  continued  a  habit 
necessary  at  home,  if  superfluous  under 
the  cold  shadows  of  the  Fishkills  and  the 
Shawangunks.  If  some  of  the  Southern 
girls  literally  floured  their  attractive 
countenances  with  powder,  now  and  then 
a  Westerner  would  astonish  her  mates 
with  the  optical  illusion  produced  by 
stencilled  brows  and  eyelids,  and  eyes  of 
an  unusual  dilation  and  brilliancy  which 
had  been  treated  with  belladonna.  This 
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fad,  however,  continued  episodical,  for 
most  of  the  students  were  too  busy  and 
too  unspoiled  to  resort  to  such  a  highly 
artificial  method  of  increasing  their  good 
looks.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
there  was  no  device  of  fashion  which 
most  of  them  were  not  ready  to  try  once 
or  twice,  just  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

The  very  youthful  widow  of  an  Ohio 
colonel  killed  in  the  Civil  War  came 
to  Vassar  when  it  opened.  She  was  an 
exceedingly  lovely  and  lovable  woman. 
She  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  She  had 
a  soft  voice  with  a  note  of  pathos.  She 
was  kindly,  cheerful  and  yet  sad.  Her 
vogue  was  tremendous.  She  appealed  to 
our  sympathy,  our  protectiveness,  our 
patriotism. 

A  girl  from  Missouri,  of  a  bird-like 
beauty,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
scientist,  developed  dramatic  ability. 
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While  studying  the  role  of  the  Song  of 
Deborah  for  one  of  our  entertainments 
she  became  so  absorbed  that  we  were 
likely  to  come  upon  her  in  some  secluded 
nook,  walking  back  and  forth  with  a 
queenly  air,  reciting,  “Awake,  awake, 
Deborah:  awake,  awake,  utter  a  song!” 
Totally  unaware,  sometimes,  that  she 
was  observed,  she  would  swing  along  in 
her  course,  acting  the  part  of  Jael  as 
she  declaimed:  “She  put  her  hand  to 
the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work¬ 
man’s  hammer;  and  with  the  hammer 
she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head, 
when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken 
through  his  temples.”  Interrupted  in 
her  paean  by  an  anxious  spectator,  she 
laughed  heartily.  “I  thought  I  had 
done  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  killed  Sisera!” 
The  college  was  five  stories  in  height  and 
covered  by  an  immense  attic,  then  un- 
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used,  and  reached  only  by  a  ladder. 
From  this  attic  resounded  one  day 
Deborah’s  clarion:  “Praise  ye  the  Lord 
for  the  avenging  of  Israel.  Hear,  O  ye 
kings:  give  ear,  O  ye  princes;  I,  even  I, 
will  sing  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  sing 
praise  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.” 

There  were  no  facilities  for  dramatic 
performances  when  the  college  first 
opened,  but  attempts  of  such  a  nature 
were  soon  made.  Primitive  to  a  degree, 
they  nevertheless  set  the  ball  rolling.  A 
student,  for  instance,  would  say  to  a 
group  of  her  friends:  Let’s  have  a 
charade  to-night  in  Room  D,  the  recita¬ 
tion  rooms  being  named  after  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  unoccupied  except 
during  class  hours. 

Sometimes  merely  the  title  for  a  play 
would  be  given,  and  parts  assigned,  each 
girl  thinking  out  her  role  in  a  general 
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way  during  the  few  hours  intervening, 
and  depending  on  inspiration  for  a  ready 
flow  of  words,  as  well  as  a  modification 
of  her  cue  from  previous  speakers.  An 
audience  was  collected  without  difficulty. 

A  popular  phase  of  these  Lilliputian  the¬ 
atricals  was  the  orchestra,  and  at  this  the 
ubiquitous  waterproof-cloak  appeared. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  would  file 
in  shortly  before  the  acting,  each  covered 
with  a  long  black  garment,  the  hood 
drawn  over  her  head.  They  sat  down  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  platform  where 
the  play  was  to  be  given,  their  backs  to 
the  audience,  and  performed  fragments 
from  well-known  operas  or  sympho¬ 
nies,  dressing-combs  being  their  sole  in¬ 
struments.  Their  performances  would 
always  be  so  energetically  applauded, 
that,  cheered,  inspired,  their  swelling 
notes,  their  quavers  and  crescendos,  the 
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dying  fall  of  their  poignant  phrases 
became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
novices  who  never  before  had  listened  to 
the  enticing  vagaries  of  “comb  concerts.” 

After  a  couple  of  years,  more  elaborate 
arrangements  for  drama  were  under¬ 
taken,  owing  chiefly  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  German  teacher,  Fraulein  Caecilie 
Knapp,  a  cousin  of  Hermann  Knapp, 
then  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  German  public-spirited  citizens  of 
New  York.  Fraulein  Knapp,  after  her 
marriage  Frau  Precht,  was  eventually 
made  Professor  of  German.  She  was 
gifted  and  scholarly.  She  awoke  im¬ 
mense  enthusiasm  and  it  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  and  a  stimulus  to  study  under 
her  direction.  The  gymnasium  was  used 
for  elaborate  plays,  and  the  stage  furni¬ 
ture  was  occasionally  quite  marvellous. 
Schiller’s  Maria  Stuart,  and  Joan  of 
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Arc  were  given  in  German  with  great 
success,  Fraulein  Knapp  being  untiring 
in  drilling  her  actors  and  actresses.  I 
recall  the  trouble  there  was  in  finding 
suitable  costumes  to  meet  the  exigencies, 
how  one  of  the  wealthier  students  loaned 
a  pink  silk  evening  gown  to  fit  out  Agnes 
Sorel  in  queenly  fashion;  how  another 
generous  girl  sat  so  calmly  in  the  audience 
while  watching  the  spray  of  a  fountain 
on  the  stage  drench  the  long  trail  of  her 
own  beautiful  party  gown  loaned  for 
the  occasion.  The  fame  of  Little  W omen 
acted  by  the  dramatic  talent  of  Vassar 
went  abroad.  How  happy  I  was  during 
the  too  short  hours  of  a  Saturday  when 
Professor  Van  Ingen  invited  several  of 
us  to  assist  him  in  painting  all  day  long 
on  the  scenery  for  Little  Women.  We 
thought  the  fireplace,  which  he  alone 
painted,  a  chef  d’ceuvre. 
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Compared  with  the  present  elaborate 
equipment  of  Vassar  for  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainments,  the  crude  efforts  of  those 
early  years  from  1865  to  ’70  must  ap¬ 
pear  as  those  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Globe  Theater  appear  to  moderns.  But 
as  there  was  acting  of  a  kind  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day  sufficient  to  stir  the  blood  of 
London  play-goers,  so  there  was  acting 
as  sincere  and  compelling  at  Vassar  in 
the  days  of  Fraulein  Knapp  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Van  Ingen. 

B  ecause  of  curiosity  always  on  the 
alert,  groups  of  girls  in  mid-winter  would 
get  permission  to  go  to  Poughkeepsie  on 
one  of  the  weekly  shopping-excursions, 
and  seek  an  opportunity  to  slip  away  to 
the  Hudson  to  take  a  sail  on  an  ice-boat. 
On  their  return,  they  would  enjoy  relating 
to  an  admiring  and  credulous  circle  the 
story  of  the  tremendous  speed  with 
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which  they  had  travelled,  as  well  as  the 
Munchausen  distance  covered,  while  yet 
managing  to  return  at  the  stipulated 
time. 

From  the  opening  of  the  college  there 
was  more  or  less  friction  because  of  rules 
better  suited  to  boarding-school  life. 
These  were  undoubtedly  occasioned  by 
the  fear  of  the  authorities, —  a  brooding 
national  fear  in  those  days, —  lest  we 
should  become  “strong-minded,”  even 
refusing  to  promise  to  obey  if  we  ever 
should  be  married. 

A  rule  rigidly  enforced  and  widely  and 
successfully  disobeyed  was  the  rule  requir¬ 
ing  us  not  only  to  have  lights  out  but  to 
be  in  bed  promptly  at  ten  o’clock.  Some 
of  the  finest,  the  most  conscientious  girls 
broke  this  rule  without  compunction,  even 
considering  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  do 
so.  One  who  has  since  become  famous 
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shared  a  north-east  corner  room  with  a 
friend  who  had  scruples,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  in  bed  regularly  at  ten  o’clock.  The 
room  was  darkened  from  the  outside, 
and  while  one  turned  away  from  the 
light,  trying  to  compose  herself  for  sleep, 
the  other,  a  relative  of  Thoreau,  sat  up 
under  the  gas  on  her  side  of  the  bed, 
studying  or  reading  as  inclination  sug¬ 
gested,  although  too  kind-hearted  to  do 
this  long  at  another’s  expense.  Her 
ingenious  mind  suggested  an  umbrella, 
which  was  thereupon  raised  over  the 
would-be  sleeper  and  settled  the  matter 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  Vassar,  and  before  very  long 
students  from  other  countries  were  apply¬ 
ing  for  admission.  One  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  was  much  observed,  and  I 
fear,  as  she  remarked  herself,  from  a  most 
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provincial  point  of  view.  In  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  had  half  expected  a  Hot¬ 
tentot,  or,  at  the  very  least,  one  with  half 
civilized  propensities,  and  this,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  father  was  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  our  consul  to  the  Islands, 
while  her  mother  was  a  charming 
southern  lady  of  much  culture.  Grad¬ 
ually  we  became  disabused  of  our 
prejudices,  and  aware  that  in  the  con¬ 
versational  use  of  the  English  language 
this  girl  of  seventeen  was  without  her 
peer  among  us.  She  had  had  no  young 
girl  friends  in  Honolulu;  her  mature 
friends  were  those  of  the  small  but  elegant 
court,  and  she  spoke  with  a  style,  elabora¬ 
tion  and  elegance  even  about  trifles  that 
bewildered  and  astonished  us.  Many 
years  later,  when  meeting  the  gifted 
daughter  of  another  of  our  consuls  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  I  observed  the 
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same  peculiar  excellence  of  speech  and 
manner. 

1  think  few  Europeans  can  under¬ 
stand  that  however  untravelled  the  or¬ 
dinarily  intelligent  American  may  be, 
he  is  all  the  time,  to  a  certain  extent, 
undergoing  the  polish  of  cosmopolitanism. 
An  interchange,  now  so  evident  in  our 
American  life,  was  in  progress  at  Vassar 
from  the  opening  of  the  college,  and  did 
much  to  give  girls  who  had  never  hitherto 
been  a  hundred  miles  beyond  their  homes 
a  broadening  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive. 

Lectures  by  national  celebrities  were 
frequently  delivered  in  the  chapel.  We 
were  always  seated  and  waiting  before 
the  lecturer  appeared,  a  longer  interval 
than  usual  whetting  our  curiosity,  which 
was  especially  the  case  when  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  spoke.  I  sat  in  the 
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fourth  row  from  the  front  and  therefore 
had  an  excellent  view  of  this  New  England 
leader.  I  wonder  if  all  the  girls  who,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  his  tall,  slightly 
stooping  figure  noticed  each  detail  of 
his  appearance  with  the  same  intense 
interest.  I  looked,  I  searched  for  salient, 
even  startling  evidence  of  genius.  What 
I  did  see  was  a  man  of  an  extreme  deliber¬ 
ation,  an  indefinable  lack  of  fashion  in 
his  appearance.  I  recall  the  comfort¬ 
able  set  of  his  faultless  linen  collar,  his 
narrow  black  tie,  his  garments  of  a 
nondescript  yellowish-brown,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  homeliness  of  his  features  over 
which  spread  an  expression  gentle, 
shrewd,  observing,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes 
when  standing  at  Dr.  Raymond’s  desk 
on  the  platform,  the  gas-light  under  its 
green  hood  throwing  his  physiognomy 
into  high  relief.  He  regarded  his  hushed, 
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expectant  audience  for  a  perceptible  inter¬ 
val  with  a  calm,  although  critical  scrutiny 
which  subsided  to  a  half  smile  benevo¬ 
lently  apologetic.  His  first  remarks 
placed  a  gulf  between  us  impassable  to 
our  conceit.  He  feared,  seeing  who 
were  to  be  his  hearers,  that  he  had 
brought  the  wrong  lecture  with  him. 
There  were  portions  of  the  lecture  before 
him  we  might  not  be  able  to  understand. 
He  would  omit  such  passages  as  far  as 
possible. 

Abashed,  yet  indignant,  we  settled  our¬ 
selves  to  hear  what  he  was  willing  to  say 
to  us,  and  I  think  his  judgment  of  us  was 
doubtless  better  than  our  own.  At  all 
events,  I  do  not  remember  at  this  late 
day  the  subject  or  any  part  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  lecture,  although  I 
do  remember,  how,  every  now  and  then, 
Emerson  would  glance  down  at  us  with 
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a  gentle,  winning  apology  of  expression, 
then  proceed  with  the  greatest  delibera¬ 
tion  to  leaf  over  several  pages  and  set 
them  aside,  and,  more  than  once,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  abstract  whole  sections, 
then  proceed  again,  quite  regardless  of 
the  broken  sequence  of  thought. 

There  was  considerable  indignation, 
after  the  lecture,  on  the  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  that  Emerson  had  thought  us  in¬ 
capable,  to  paraphrase  his  own  language, 
of  “aiming  our  arrows  at  a  star.”  To¬ 
day  how  glad  I  am  that  I  witnessed  a 
manifestation  of  his  characteristic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action,  and  that  I  even  am 
able  to  compare  his  pictures  with  my  rec¬ 
ollection  of  his  appearance. 

I  recall  my  disappointment  in  first 
seeing  Edward  Everett  Hale,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  up  the  aisle,  with  something  of  a 
swinging,  slouching  stride,  his  profile, 
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as  he  crossed  the  rostrum,  not  indicative, 
to  an  immature  observer,  of  power. 
As  he  faced  us,  the  thought  uppermost 
in  my  mind  was,  in  essence,  can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  His  pale, 
homely  blue  eyes,  notwithstanding  their 
genial  friendliness,  his  reddish  com¬ 
plexion,  his  long  rather  disorderly  dull 
red  hair  further  depressed  my  hopes. 
What  a  victory  his  was  over  the  callow 
observation  of  one  unqualified  to  judge. 
He  had  not  spoken  five  minutes  before 
my  repugnance  was  transformed  into  a 
genuine  liking.  His  mobile  features,  his 
ingenuous,  delightful  smile,  emphasized 
what  he  said,  and  I  sat  a  willing,  happy 
slave  to  his  oratory,  melted  by  its  pathos. 

On  the  following  day,  I  found  myself 
on  the  same  train  with  him,  bound  for 
New  York.  He  sat  nearly  opposite,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  group  of  girls  with  whom 
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he  was  well  acquainted.  Never  in  my 
whole  life  have  I  seen  a  man  much  older 
than  his  young  friends  who  was  at  once 
so  much  their  companion  and  leader,  and 
surely  never  did  girls  travel  with  a  more 
entertaining  escort. 

Professor  Noah  Porter  of  Yale  lectured 
at  Vassar  during  the  first  year,  and 
among  other  literary  visitors  was  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  lec¬ 
tured  before  the  College  on  English,  and 
also  preached  in  the  chapel.  He  was  at 
the  time  prominently  before  the  public  in 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
which  was  to  meet  in  New  York  in  1870. 
He  also  addressed  the  Students’  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  The  young  girl  at  that  time 
president  of  the  society  was  greatly 
pleased  with  her  opportunity  to  introduce 
so  distinguished  a  speaker.  The  memory 
of  his  presence  and  address  remained 
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so  vivid  that  at  the  following  monthly- 
meeting,  when  a  plain  and  very  modest 
missionary  was  to  address  it,  she  rose  and 
said  with  absent-minded  and  reminiscent 
pride:  “It  affords  me  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  to  introduce  as  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff.” 

Another  interesting  lecturer  was  the 
Honorable  David  Dudley  Field,  whose 
theme  was  “An  International  Code.” 
He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  us  in 
a  conversational  way,  exhibiting  a  mar¬ 
vellous  intimacy  of  knowledge  with  his 
subject.  He  was  at  that  time  a  very 
large  man,  with  a  shrewd,  almost  cunning 
look,  as  if  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Bishop  Coxe  of  Western  New  York 
lectured  before  us.  How  well  I  recall  the 
elegance  of  his  appearance,  but  more 
especially  his  acute  analysis  of  poets  and 
poetry,  and  a  newly  awakened  conscious- 
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ness  on  my  part  that  scholarship  like 
his  was  a  remote,  perhaps  unattainable 
acquisition. 

Mrs.  Prentice,  the  author,  came  to 
make  Miss  Lyman  a  visit.  She  not 
only  spoke  at  one  of  our  religious  meet¬ 
ings,  but  also  addressed  us  in  the  chapel. 
We  were  eager  to  see  her,  and  felt  a 
pleasant,  hospitable  importance  because 
she  was  a  guest  at  our  college. 

Benson  J.  Lossing  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Vassar.  Even  in  those  early 
days,  his  collection  of  Americana  was 
spoken  of  with  respect,  and  I  feel  the 
purest  regret  that  his  valuable  and  ex¬ 
tensive  library  has  been  scattered  by  a 
public  sale,  instead  of  having  been  left 
to  enrich  our  college.  When  he  ad¬ 
dressed  us,  his  official  connection  with 
Vassar  as  well  as  his  eminence  as  a 
historian  insured  him  a  most  respectful 
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hearing  from  an  audience  prone  to  be 
crudely  hypercritical.  Not  only  because 
he  was  a  well-known  historian,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  going  to  give  us  viva  voce 
a  chapter  of  history  seemed  to  me  to 
mark  a  novel  and  important  occasion. 

I  always  afterward  blended  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  an  imaginary  one  of  all 
historians.  History,  while  he  spoke 
and  since,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  florid  expression  of  sober  and  stern 
reality.  Mr.  Lossing’s  style  as  a  speaker 
was  similar  to  that  of  Gibbon  as  a  writer. 
It  was  periodic,  with  the  Johnsonian 
balance  of  three  descriptive  words  or 
phrases,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  monotonous 
in  similarity  of  construction  and  sonorous 
rather  than  profound  in  interpretation. 
But  is  not  all  history  more  or  less  com¬ 
pounded  of  pleasing  illusions  and  delu¬ 
sions,  of  a  phantasmagoria  of  situations, 
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unrelieved  by  the  innumerable  petty 
details  of  a  living  reality,  the  modifying 
consequences  of  which  are  incalculable? 
History  provides  a  series  of  moving 
pictures  intended  to  produce  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  concrete  impressions,  but  which 
of  necessity  omit  a  mass  of  detail,  the 
leaven,  often  the  lever  in  the  procession 
of  events. 

When  Charles  Sumner  lectured  at  the 
opera-house  in  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
Thanksgiving  night  of  1869,  the  Seniors 
went  in  a  body  to  hear  him,  and,  sitting 
in  the  first  gallery,  they  commanded  an 
excellent  view.  Mr.  Sumner’s  subject 
was  Caste ,  which  he  introduced  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  abolition  of  slavery;  he  then 
spoke  of  the  feeling  which  still  existed 
towards  the  negro  as  a  slave  and  was 
beginning  to  be  exercised  towards  the 
Chinese.  While  he  was  logical,  although 
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rarely  eloquent,  there  were  occasional 
flashes  of  impassioned  fervor.  How  pro¬ 
phetic,  in  view  of  the  great  European 
upheaval,  was  his  declaration  that  “the 
time  will  come  when  nations  will  be  ruled 
scientifically,  when  the  laws  of  one  coun¬ 
try  will  be  the  laws  of  every  other.” 
How  ultra  modern  his  tribute  to  the 
working  man,  “  no  matter  what  his  brain 
accomplishes,  its  work  is  useless  without 
the  assistance  of  the  hand.”  While 
Sumner  was  portly,  almost  corpulent, 
his  appearance  was  not  altogether  one 
of  well-being.  He  looked  care-worn. 
While  his  dress  was  not  exactly  care¬ 
less,  it  indicated  a  hasty  toilet. 

At  one  of  the  readings  from  Dickens 
given  by  our  President,  Professor  Marsh 
of  Yale  was  present.  When  introduced 
to  us,  and  preliminary  to  his  brief  but 
interesting  talk,  he  declared  himself  a 
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bachelor,  and  proof  against  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  ladies  either  in  general  or  particu¬ 
lar.  As  such  precautionary  remarks  were 
of  a  kind  to  which  we  soon  had  to  get 
accustomed  in  those  ancient  days  of 
offensive  and  defensive  gallantry,  I  am 
sure  that  what  he  said  anent  his  invul¬ 
nerability,  went,  with  most  of  us  at 
least,  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other. 
From  Emerson  to  Marsh,  the  time- 
honored  prejudice  rose  to  the  surface, 
that  whatever  we  might  attempt  intel¬ 
lectually,  we  were  stamped  with  a 
hall-mark.  We  were  an  unexplored 
country,  invested  with  the  terrors  of  the 
frigid  or  torrid  zone.  But  to  return  for 
a  brief  moment  to  President  Raymond. 
We  were  always  delighted  to  hear  him  read 
from  Dickens.  On  the  evening  I  have 
mentioned,  he  chose  a  selection  from  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit  descriptive  of  Pecksniff’s 
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fall  downstairs.  Then  followed  the  con¬ 
versation  between  Pecksniff  and  his  two 
charming  daughters,  after  his  recovery, 
and  finally  the  trial  of  Pickwick,  which  our 
President  rendered  so  dramatically  that 
we  almost  might  have  fancied  the  verit¬ 
able  Pickwick,  also,  was  visiting  Vassar. 

When  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  came 
to  Vassar,  the  Faculty,  teachers,  and  the 
Senior  Class  were  invited  to  meet  him 
in  the  private  parlors  of  our  President, 
an  opportunity  gladly  embraced  by  my 
class  and  affording  us  a  special  realization 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Vassar  intended 
to  hold  her  graduates.  Such  an  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  highest  kind  of  a  stimulus, 
and  is  but  one  instance  typical  of  the 
friendly  and  honorable  attitude  main¬ 
tained  towards  the  alumnae,  several  of 
whom  are  now  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 
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A  speaker  who  stands  forth  promi¬ 
nently  in  my  memory,  although  I  heard 
him  as  an  alumna  in  Commencement 
week  of  1890,  was  George  William  Curtis. 
He  spoke  in  a  great  tent  on  the  campus, 
and  as  long  ago  as  that,  before  an  im¬ 
mense  audience  of  students,  alumnae, 
officials  and  guests,  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  woman  suffrage. 

One  day,  shortly  after  our  one  o’clock 
dinner,  a  companion  seized  my  arm,  say¬ 
ing,  “Come  with  me.  I  want  to  show 
you  something.  I  want  to  show  you 
the  greatest  Greek  scholar  in  the  world. 
He  is  taking  luncheon  with  Miss  Lyman, 
now,  at  her  table,  and  the  dining-room 
doors  stand  wide  open.’  I  followed,  and 
at  a  safe  distance,  we  stood  where  we 
could  observe  this  distinguished  man. 
Noticing  Professor  Whitney’s  rather 
elderly  appearance,  his  look  of  simplicity, 
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even  modesty,  my  friend  finally  turned 
to  me  and  exclaimed,  “He  doesn’t  look 
as  though  he  knew  so  much,  does  he! 
Why,  he  doesn’t  look  as  if  he  knew  any¬ 
thing!” —  all  of  which,  I  fear,  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  girlhood.  Here  was 
another  example  of  the  tendency  of 
youth  to  admire  assumption,  presump¬ 
tion,  —  the  Indian  in  his  war  paint. 

Among  the  many  visitors  to  Vassar  was 
a  group  of  Quakers.  One  of  their  number 
had  received  a  “call”  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  the  schools  for  girls  all  over  the  United 
States.  President  Raymond  granted 
them  permission  to  speak  before  the 
college.  It  was  quite  a  band  of  elderly 
men  and  women  who  marched  into  the 
chapel  where  we  were  already  seated 
awaiting  their  arrival.  They  wore  of 
course  the  characteristic  dress.  As  they 
sat  in  a  semi-circle  facing  us  the  men 
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looked  so  kind,  so  patriarchal,  —  some¬ 
thing  like  the  typical  pictures  of  our 
national  Uncle  Sam,  when  he  feels  partic¬ 
ularly  benevolent  towards  his  children. 
They  spoke  as  the  spirit  moved  them, 
one  rising  here,  another  there,  giving  us 
much  good  advice  preparatory  to  the 
perilous  time  when  we  should  leave  our 
cloistral  life  to  fend  for  ourselves  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Finally,  a  small  woman,  as  slight  as  a 
girl,  rose.  Her  face  was  pale  and  fragile. 
Her  gray  hair  was  drawn  smoothly  back 
and  softened  by  a  net  cap,  through 
which  her  tiny  ears  showed,  and  tied  in 
a  small,  neat  bow  under  her  chin.  Her 
gentle  eyes  glowed  with  the  inspiration 
of  her  mission,  the  burdened  motherhood 
of  her  feeling  for  “all  young  girls.”  Her 
consuming  fear  centered  on  the  terrors 
of  a  great  city,  which  she  pictured,  her 
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voice  gradually  assuming  a  cadenced 
lilt,  her  slight  figure  swaying  to  its 
rhythm,  her  entire  being,  mind,  body, 
spirit,  swept  by  a  tender,  most  appealing 
rhapsody  of  emotion  in  our  behalf.  How 
naturally,  in  what  caressing  motherly 
tones  she  described  the  persons  likely  to 
mislead  us,  if  we  should  lose  our  way  in 
New  York.  We  were  to  ask  nobody  — 
nobody!  for  information  except  the 
police.  “  Always  go  to  a  policeman,  my 
dear  young  friends,  if  you  should  ever 
find  yourself  in  trouble  in  New  York.” 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  to  this  day  I  look 
upon  these  stalwart  protectors  of  the 
nation’s  metropolis  as  friends,  one  and 
all,  and  that,  however  times  may  have 
changed  for  the  worse,  I  still  feel  with 
that  dear  and  saintly  Quakeress  that  I 
have  a  host  to  help  me,  should  a  time 
of  dire  need  arise,  in  the  big,  kind- 
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hearted,  blue-coated  policemen  of  New 
York. 

Vassar  opened  with  a  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes.  Every  encourage¬ 
ment  and  facility  was  offered  to  induce 
the  students  to  make  use  of  it  in  their 
daily  preparation.  Here,  also,  were 
gathered  for  the  general  reader  leading 
dailies  and  considerable  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  English,  French  and  German.  I 
like  to  recall  what  that  library  was  to 
me  as  a  source  of  culture.  An  inbred 
literary  curiosity  impelled  me  to  examine 
books  I  had  never  seen  before;  or,  some 
attractive  review  of  an  author  would 
lead  me  to  attempt  my  own  examination 
of  his  merits.  It  was  here  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lamartine,  delighted  be¬ 
yond  words  to  discover  I  could  read  in 
the  original  his  musical,  limpid  sentences; 
obtaining  my  first  and  lasting  impres¬ 
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sion  through  him  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 
Here,  after  strenuous  hours  spent  in 
studying  about  the  wonders  of  the 
Baconian  theory  and  its  revolutionary 
influence  upon  science,  I  sought  and 
found  the  Novum  Organon ,  which  took 
such  a  grip  upon  my  intelligence  that  I 
read  the  whole  of  that  weighty  master¬ 
piece,  although  with  many  a  hiatus,  I 
dare  say,  in  the  comprehension  of  a  girl 
of  nineteen.  But  the  book  exercised  a 
spell  of  its  own,  helping  me,  a  few  years 
later,  I  am  sure,  in  the  reading  of  Hux¬ 
ley  and  Tyndall,  Spencer  and  Darwin. 

There  also  remains  a  dulcet  memory  of 
one  book,  the  very  title  of  which  renews 
the  memory  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
day.  Jane  Eyre  had  been  taken  away 
from  me  as  improper  reading,  before  I  had 
entered  Vassar.  I  discovered  this  novel 
in  the  library,  and  taking  possession  of 
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it  on  a  Friday,  I  found  early  on  Saturday 
morning  what  seemed  to  me  the  most 
isolated  and  sequestered  corner,  and  here 
I  sat  down  with  my  treasure,  and  here 
I  remained  till  twilight  overtook  me 
while  reading  the  last  pages.  Small 
wonder  is  it,  that  when  forty-one  years 
later  I  discovered  an  exquisite  photo¬ 
graph  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in  a  shop  on 
the  Strand,  it  became  mine. 

What  the  library  did  for  me,  it  must 
have  done  for  many  others.  It  took 
me  beyond  mere  text-book  knowledge, 
formed  in  those  of  us  who  frequented  it 
the  habit  of  cursory  examination,  of  a 
wide,  if  not  intimate  acquaintance  with 
many  authors;  it  awoke,  in  short,  that 
most  difficult  of  all  habits  to  form 
among  youthful  readers,  the  habit  of 
comparative  research.  To  Vassar’s  li¬ 
brary,  doubtless,  will  descend  the  slowly 
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collected  and  valuable  treasures  of  many 
a  grateful  graduate. 

The  musical  department  in  those 
pioneer  days  was  a  curious  conglomera¬ 
tion.  The  Professor  of  Music,  Professor 
Wiebe,  had  his  hands  full  with  the 
heterogeneous  methods  which  hitherto 
had  been  pursued  by  many  of  his  pupils. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  start  again  at 
the  beginning,  to  the  consternation  of 
girls  who  were  supposed  to  “play  mag¬ 
nificently.”  As  far  as  possible,  he  placed 
his  pupils  in  classes,  two  at  a  piano. 
In  addition  to  private  lessons  under 
instructors,  they  had  to  play  class-room 
compositions  before  him,  usually  at  four 
pianos  and  sometimes  at  eight.  As  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  seems  to  me  my 
piano  playing  retrogressed.  I  can  never 
forget  the  worry  and  the  physical  strain 
involved  in  trying  to  keep  up  with  seven 
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girls,  not  to  break  the  time,  and  to  read 
music  I  was  not  quite  fitted  for.  It 
induced  a  superficial,  reckless  method, 
and  ever  since  I  have  had  a  prejudice 
against  conservatories,  and  any  other 
form  of  musical  instruction  except  that 
which  is  strictly  individual. 

There  were  choral  classes  also;  these 
flourished  under  Professor  Wiebe’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Professor  Louis  Ritter.  We  de¬ 
lighted  in  Professor  Ritter.  He  was  so 
kindly,  so  courteous,  always  with  a  look  of 
such  happy  serenity,  that  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  our  own  fault  if  we  did  not 
succeed  under  his  direction.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  I  have  a  lingering  dissatisfaction 
with  the  singing  classes,  also.  We  were 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  altos,  the 
mezzo-sopranos,  and  the  high  sopranos. 
There  was  never  any  intermediate  stage, 
even  for  very  immature  voices, —  no 
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place,  in  fact,  for  a  voice  which  did  not 
exactly  classify  under  one  of  these  three 
distinct  types.  We  sang  always  in  the 
chapel,  Professor  Ritter  smilingly  beating 
time  from  the  rostrum,  his  head  slightly 
swaying,  and  falling  farther  and  farther 
backward,  chin  much  uplifted,  when  he 
was  pleased.  Frequently,  when  we  had 
finished,  he  would  smile  and  say  coax- 
ingly,  “Joost  once  more!”  and  away  our 
voices  would  canter,  oftener  than  not 
after  the  fashion  of  a  defeated  body  of 
troopers,  making  the  best  time  we  could 
to  a  point  of  safety. 

We  had  a  great  reverence  for  Professor 
Ritter  as  well  as  a  fondness  for  him 
because  of  his  irresistibly  winning  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  a  composer;  he  or¬ 
ganized  our  Caecelia  Society;  we  sang 
his  songs,  we  read  of  his  music  having 
been  produced  elsewhere.  We  knew  he 
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was  in  demand  in  the  great  wide  world. 
He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  artists 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  assist 
at  our  concerts.  We  loved  to  see  him 
walk  to  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
down  one  of  the  long,  sunny  corridors 
with  Madame  Ritter,  both  so  gracious, 
so  smiling,  so  friendly  with  the  students. 

Professor  Wiebe  was  a  nervous,  ambi¬ 
tious,  strenuous  man,  conscientious,  with 
the  pioneer’s  unthankful  work  to  do. 
One  day,  while  striving  to  incite  a  spirited 
girl  to  special  activity  to  follow  a  method 
which  did  not  appeal  to  her,  he  said, 
finally,  “You  Americans  are  not  like  the 
young  ladies  of  my  country.  Dey  per¬ 
severe,  dey  do  egzactly  as  I  tell  them  to 
do.”  “Professor  Wiebe,”  replied  the 
student,  after  a  moment  of  white  and 
haughty  silence,  “I  have  no  desire  to 
emulate  the  example  of  foreign  ladies.” 
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Elocution  also  was  taught  chiefly  by 
the  class  method,  the  classes  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  chapel.  Our  teacher  was 
a  handsome  woman,  with  a  deep-toned, 
resonant  voice,  and  possessed  the  valua¬ 
ble  power  sometimes  to  thrill  us.  I  recall 
the  feeling  she  threw  into  her  voice  while 
training  us  to  recite  Pope’s  The  Dying 
Christian  to  his  Soul.  Her  recitation  of 
this  poem  gave  me  new  ideas  of  a  trained 
capacity  for  vocal  expression.  We  spent 
all  of  one  lesson  in  ejaculating,  “Lost!  — 
I  have  lost  them  all!”  our  teacher  assur¬ 
ing  us  we  could  not  repeat  these  words 
successfully  till  we  felt  genuine  emotion, 
tears  springing  to  our  eyes.  Again  and 
again  she  would  say  with  trembling 
features  and  moist  eyes,  “Lost!  —  I 
have  lost  them  all!”  while  we  would 
reply  with  a  mighty  effort  but  small  suc¬ 
cess,  “Lost!  —  I  have  lost  them  all!” 
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Truman  J.  Backus,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  was  a  very  young  man,  un¬ 
known  to  fame  when  appointed,  and 
because  he  seemed  to  them  unheralded 
as  well  as  immature,  he  awakened  the 
aggressive  ill-will  of  some  of  the  older 
students  who  felt  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  the  reputation  of  the  college.  They 
received  his  instruction  with  a  cold  toler¬ 
ance,  felt  indignant  because  he  appeared 
to  walk  through  our  corridors,  even 
through  life,  with  a  careless,  too  youthful 
gaiety,  as  if  his  title  of  professor  were  a 
misnomer.  He  was  obliged  to  win  his 
way  slowly  and  persistently,  but  this 
he  finally  did,  being  greatly  honored  by 
later  classes.  Any  student  who  had 
the  good  fortune,  when  Professor  Backus 
was  in  his  best  mood,  to  sit  beside  him 
in  his  library  to  receive  his  criticisms  on 
composition  must  have  realized  their 
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value.  As  author  of  a  revised  edition  of 
Green’s  English  Literature,  he  presented 
a  valuable  text-book  to  the  public. 
When  he  left  Vassar  to  become  the  head 
of  a  noted  institution  in  Brooklyn,  it 
was  to  enter  upon  a  broad  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  civic  usefulness. 

Of  all  the  celebrities  who  came  to  the 
college,  its  founder,  Matthew  Vassar, 
was  naturally  the  most  important.  It 
was  not  an  unusual  event  to  meet  him 
walking  alone  in  one  of  the  corridors. 
The  impression  he  invariably  conveyed 
was  one  of  dignity  and  benevolence. 
His  white  hair,  his  regular  features, 
suffused  with  benignancy,  his  manner 
never  in  the  remotest  degree  conveying 
the  idea  of  self-importance,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  students.  The  annual  cele¬ 
bration  of  “Founder’s  Day”  was  a  glad 
occasion  on  which  all  delighted  to  honor 
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him  in  allegory,  song,  procession,  and 
address  as  the  giver  of  such  a  good  and 
perfect  gift. 

That  Matthew  Vassar  had  the  ability 
to  conceive  such  an  idea  in  a  country  new 
to  a  belief  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  and  the  prophetic  insight  which 
convinced  him  that  he  was  but  laying 
the  first  stone  for  many  similar  founda¬ 
tions,  place  him  not  rnerely  among  nota¬ 
ble  munificent  Americans  but  among 
the  greatest  benefactors  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  national  culture.  Among 
the  many  kindly  attentions  he  showed 
us  was  his  invitation  to  the  students 
to  visit  his  country  place,  Spring-Side, 
on  September  thirtieth  of  the  first  year, 
while  the  organization  of  classes  was 
still  uncompleted.  This  was  a  diversion 
under  the  circumstances  which  every¬ 
body  was  glad  to  embrace.  Perhaps, 
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crudely  as  it  is  written,  the  account 
preserved  in  a  letter  which  has  fallen 
into  my  hands  would  best  describe  this 
excursion. 

“We  went  in  the  college  omnibuses 
of  which  there  are  three.  They  are 
the  only  ones  in  Poughkeepsie.  The 
Vassar  place  consists  of  one  hundred 
acres,  laid  out  ornamentally,  so  one  of 
the  professors  told  me.  We  entered  by 
an  iron  gate.  On  both  sides  of  this  was 
a  stone  wall  and  behind  it  a  hedge.  We 
drove  up  to  the  carriage-house,  and  then 
got  out.  We  went  up  to  the  house  by 
a  broad  walk,  on  both  sides  of  which 
are  statues,  one  representing  an  Italian 
beggar,  another  a  dandy,  etc.  The  house 
is  very  rustic-looking,  and  was  built  by 
Matthew  Vassar  for  his  farmer,  but  the 
farmer’s  wife  dying,  he  gave  up  building 
a  larger  one  for  himself.  It  has  a  small 
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yard  in  front,  fenced  off  with  iron.  Inside 
of  it  are  two  tables  which  are  supported 
by  monkeys  eating  sausages.  The  rooms 
are  small  but  very  cosey.  They  have  a 
carrier-pigeon  among  the  fowls,  also  a 
poll-parrot  which  talked  and  danced  for 
us.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  situated 
and  have  high  hills  and  deep  hollows 
which  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  place  as  romantic  as  possible. 

I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Fishkill  Moun¬ 
tains  and  one  little  glimpse  of  the  Hudson. 
One  place  was  pointed  out  to  the  girls 
where  were  a  great  number  of  tropical 
trees.  There  were  a  deer-park,  rustic 
bridges  and  ponds,  but  the  latter  were 
quite  dry  and  didn’t  look  very  nice. 
Old  Mr.  Vassar  is  very  fine-looking  and 
very  sociable.  His  nephew,  John  Guy 
Vassar,  conducted  us  over  the  grounds.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  at  this  late 
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day  Vassar  has  become  so  submerged  in 
the  community  life  of  Poughkeepsie  that 
she  is  taken  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  citizens.  It  certainly  was 
not  so  in  the  beginning.  The  ministers 
of  the  city  would  invite  students  of  their 
denomination  to  visit  them.  Prominent 
citizens  would  do  this,  also.  A  gentle¬ 
man  with  a  fine  estate  in  the  suburbs 
made  a  yearly  garden  party  for  the 
students,  sending  conveyances  to  carry 
them  to  his  hospitable  home.  These 
were  great  occasions  for  us.  Well  do  I 
recall  my  delight  when  Judge  Tallman’s 
carriage  would  sweep  around  the  wide 
circle  in  front  of  the  college  to  take  me 
to  spend  a  week-end  at  his  lovely  home. 
Here  were  talks  on  books  and  religion 
which  his  intellectual  and  charming  wife 
would  have  with  me,  as  if  we  were  of  an 
age,  companions  truly.  Here,  also,  were 
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monstrous,  luscious  strawberries  to  satisfy 
my  school-girl  appetite.  Years  after, 
when  I  would  listen  to  the  Reverend 
Maltbie  Babcock,  I  would  see  for  his 
background  this  home  so  dear  and  kind 
to  me,  where  he  found  his  wife.  In  my 
youthful  days,  she  was  a  beautiful  child 
with  golden  hair  and  the  clearest, 
friendliest  brown  eyes  in  the  world. 

I  was  a  welcome  guest,  also,  in  a  Pough¬ 
keepsie  home.  My  host  still  clung  to 
the  ruffled  shirt-bosom.  He  was  a  large 
man,  resolute  in  appearance,  jovial  in 
disposition,  but  of  an  extreme  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  accordingly  much  opposed  to 
the  vagaries  of  a  man  like  George  Francis 
Train.  To  please  his  daughter  and  my¬ 
self,  however,  he  consented  after  much 
pleading  on  our  part  to  take  us  to  the 
opera-house  to  hear  this  celebrity.  We 
occupied  a  box  near  the  stage,  which,  my 
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host  regretted,  as  he  did  not  wish  even 
to  be  seen,  for  fear  of  appearing  to  endorse 
a  man  he  considered  a  fanatic.  Mr. 
Train  had  reached  the  climax  in  his 
harangue,  and  because  of  his  excitement 
and  extreme  vociferation,  a  white  froth 
was  oozing  from  his  lips,  when,  suddenly, 
he  turned  and  faced  my  host  who  was 
regarding  him  with  a  cold  curiosity. 
Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Train  pointed  to 

Mr. - as  his  idea  of  the  appearance  a 

typical  gentleman  should  present.  All 
eyes  were  at  once  levelled  on  our  box, 
and  great  was  our  confusion,  while  the 
victim  of  such  a  doubtful  compliment 
felt  a  still  more  extreme  repugnance 
for  the  lecturer.  He  certainly  presented 
a  striking  appearance  in  white  vest,  a 
swallow-tail  coat,  kid  gloves,  and  a  white 
cravat  which  he  remarked  he  was  wear¬ 
ing  out  of  reverence  for  the  clergy. 
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The  usual  organizations  sprang  into 
existence  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
college.  These  were  the  Society  for 
Religious  Inquiry,  the  Students’  Society, 
the  College  paper,  the  Vassariana ,  after¬ 
ward  called  The  Transcript,  and  the 
Philalethian  Society,  with  its  three 
chapters,  Alpha,  Beta,  Delta.  The 
Society  for  Religious  Inquiry  had  a  large 
membership,  a  good  organization,  and 
was  an  active  religious  body.  It  was 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  prayer- 
circles,  small  groups  of  students  doing  a 
helpful  work  among  their  members,  while 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  conducted 
by  Miss  Lyman,  was  well  attended. 
The  students’  daily  prayer-meeting, 
during  the  twenty  minutes  before  six, 
the  supper  hour,  was  the  freest  and  most 
enjoyable  of  the  religious  meetings.  The 
eight  corridor  prayer-meetings  were  held 
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at  the  same  hour,  and  when  the  singing 
floated  up  the  staircases  from  basement 
to  attic,  the  college  seemed  like  a  temple 
filled  with  solemn  melody.  Among  the 
girls  of  Vassar’s  first  year  were  one 
hundred  and  seven  communicants,  and 
arrangements  were  soon  perfected  for 
them  to  attend  communion  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  churches  of  their  respective 
denominations.  A  religious  atmosphere, 
altogether  unsectarian,  pervaded  Vassar, 
and  must  have  greatly  influenced  the 
future  life  of  many  students. 

The  Transcript  was  an  extremely  un¬ 
pretentious  sheet  of  four  pages.  It  had 
one  yearly  issue  and  three  editors.  No 
censorship  of  the  press  could  have  been 
more  rigid  or  painstaking  than  that  of 
those  three  young  girls,  after  they  had 
completed  the  make-up  of  their  paper. 
When  their  labors  were  ended  they  passed 
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The  Transcript  on  to  President  Ray¬ 
mond,  for  he  had  reserved,  as  a  condition 
of  its  existence,  the  right  to  criticise  or 
expunge. 

Its  appearance  created  quite  a  flutter 
of  excitement.  Doubtless,  placed  in 
comparison  with  the  magazines  now  the 
literary  expression  in  print  of  student 
and  alumnae  life,  it  would  be  considered 
a  feeble  exponent  of  college  journalism. 
Nevertheless,  its  writers  as  well  as  editors 
had  pronounced  convictions,  and  while 
the  editors  were  avid  for  news  likely  to 
stimulate  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
their  readers,  one  of  them,  I  remember, 
was  deeply  stirred  while  writing  an  article 
on  “Individual  Sovereignty.” 

The  Philalethian  Society  represented 
the  core  of  independent  literary  effort. 
There  was  a  keen  rivalry  among  the 
chapters,  Delta  leading.  Alpha  and  Beta 
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had  their  ardent  supporters,  their  earnest 
workers;  they  accomplished  novel  sur¬ 
prises  and  occasionally  surpassed  Delta. 
But  in  general  estimation,  Delta  remained 
the  leader.  A  student  felt  greatly 
honored  to  be  elected  to  Delta,  for  Delta 
not  only  included  a  larger  number  of 
brilliant  members,  but  more  frequently 
exhibited  constructive  and  creative  abil¬ 
ity. 

In  no  organization  then  or  now 
could  Cushing  s  Manual  have  been  more 
closely  studied  or  more  rigidly  applied. 
Many  a  popular  girl  on  being  elected 
chairman  or  president  when  college 
societies  were  still  in  their  infancy,  would, 
on  attempting  to  preside,  exhibit  a  dense 
ignorance  of  parliamentary  forms  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Her  mistakes  were  received 
with  laughter  or  violent  opposition  to 
her  further  tenure  of  office,  and  she 
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needed  pluck  to  persist  till  through 
study  and  practice  she  could  learn  to 
conduct  a  meeting  according  to  pre¬ 
scribed  standards. 

To  the  more  ambitious,  to  those  who 
by  natural  ability  became  leaders,  to 
students  with  scholarly  and  social  im¬ 
pulses,  the  new  experiences  on  which  they 
entered  at  Vassar  were  stimulating.  The 
life  might  almost  have  been  called  a 
forcing  process,  for  those  with  the  best 
preparation  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
quite  unprepared  for  the  larger  liberty, 
while  eagerly  embracing  it.  They  were 
secretly  timid,  while  holding  on  with  the 
greatest  tenacity  to  any  new  privilege  or 
right  accorded,  for  fear  of  missing  an 
opportunity  or  retarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  college  idea  for  women. 
They  did  not  walk  far  along  this  statelier 
road  to  knowledge  without  perceiving  a 
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change  taking  place  within  themselves. 
Babyish  manners,  infantile  and  futile 
persistency  in  having  one’s  own  way, 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  it,  selfish 
standards  of  conduct,  weak  dependence 
on  others  in  learning  lessons,  or  boasts 
of  not  having  learned  them  at  all,  the 
formation  of  cliques  on  the  foundations 
of  wealth  or  “good  times,”  —  these  were 
in  evidence,  while  gradually  falling  into 
a  background  of  significant  obscurity. 

Those  early  Vassar  girls  learned  what 
was  then  for  girls  a  novel  form  of  self- 
respect.  They  learned  to  respect  the 
quality  and  capacity  of  their  minds. 
They  learned  to  believe  in  their  mental 
possibilities,  not  as  exceptional  expres¬ 
sions  of  feminine  humanity,  but  of  normal 
feminine  humanity,  then  given  its  first 
great  glorious  chance  in  the  United 
States  for  methodical  development.  As 
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their  powers  strengthened,  under  the 
orderly  application  of  methods  by  which 
their  brothers  had  been  trained,  —  hith¬ 
erto  considered  by  them  in  all  meekness 
and  sincerity,  from  every  point  of  view, 
“the  stronger  sex,” — they  discovered 
they  could  think  the  same  thoughts, 
solve  the  same  problems,  reason  with  the 
same  logic  and  reach  conclusions  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  per¬ 
sonality.  In  this  way,  they  learned  to 
stand  outside  of  themselves,  to  see  “life 
steadily  and  to  see  it  whole.”  Added  to 
the  impetus  afforded  by  a  community  life 
altogether  novel  was  the  tremendous  push 
applied  by  teachers  and  the  faculty, 
the  stress  laid  on  their  profound  moral 
obligation  to  make  as  few  mistakes  as 
possible,  to  do  their  best  in  scholarship, 
not  merely  for  themselves  but  for  future 
generations  of  women.  On  their  young 
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shoulders,  they  were  told,  time  and  time 
again,  rested  the  educational  fate  of 
future  generations  of  women. 

Those  who,  whether  or  not,  would  have 
had  ideals  responded  to  these  appeals 
with  a  fiery  energy  of  endeavor,  with  a 
genuine  knight-of-the-round-table  emula¬ 
tion,  with  a  missionary  spirit  which  gave 
to  the  daily  life  at  Vassar  in  those  pioneer 
days  something  uplifting,  an  atmosphere 
rarer,  keener  than  they  had  ever  breathed 
and  which  matured  them  early  with  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility.  Even  in 
their  examinations,  they  held  themselves 
prepared  for  visitors,  who,  they  were 
timidly  conscious,  listened  as  to  some¬ 
thing  revolutionary,  possibly  prophetic. 
The  President  was  quite  likely  at  such  a 
time  to  step  in  accompanied  by  a  professor 
from  a  college  for  men.  Professor  Joy  of 
Columbia  accompanied  him  one  day;  a 
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German  gentleman  from  abroad  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  an  oral  examination  in  German. 

The  examinations  were  frequently 
lengthy  affairs,  one  in  Mental  Science 
under  President  Raymond  occupying 
two  hours.  The  professor  of  a  class 
studying  Horace  made  it  obligatory 
on  his  pupils  to  render  the  odes  in 
English  poetry,  a  Herculean  task  in 
which  many  failed.  One  teacher,  in 
her  leisure  time,  considered  it  her  duty 
to  read  and  analyze  Plato’s  philosophy 
with  a  promising  pupil,  while  another  did 
not  discourage  the  ambition  of  a  student 
when  she  expressed  a  longing  to  write 
an  epic.  The  girls  who  surveyed  the 
Vassar  farm  did  so  with  the  same  kind  of 
vigor  and  interest  with  which  Washington 
surveyed  what  was  in  his  day  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Pennsylvania. 

Animated  by  constant  stimulus,  con- 
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sumed  by  a  burning  eagerness  to  excel, 
one  young  girl  wrote  thus  to  her  father: 
“I  get  almost  wild  in  this  place,  at  times, 
because  I  am  so  very,  very  far  from 
being  a  genius,  or  anything  approaching 
one.  I  look  with  more  and  more  rever¬ 
ence  on  natural  talent.  Education,  posi¬ 
tion,  everything  sinks  into  insignificance 
in  comparison.  I  was  dismayed  when  I 
read  on  Saturday  that  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  always  sat  up  till  three  in 
the  morning  reading,  doing  nearly  all  of 
his  reading  when  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  attempt  anything  else.”  A  senior 
made  it  her  chief  work  to  read  Spencer 
on  the  Rights  of  Children  with  the  idea 
of  preparing  a  lecture  on  “The  Influence 
of  Children,”  which  she  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  after  graduation. 
Another  senior  was  considering  Theology 
for  a  post-graduate  study. 
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There  were,  however,  amenities  which 
relieved  the  daily  routine,  the  tension 
characteristic  of  gregarious  life.  One  of 
these,  long  remembered,  was  a  promenade 
ball  in  the  gymnasium.  The  Students’ 
Society  inaugurated  various  diversions. 
The  Caecilia  Society  gave  concerts.  The 
Floral  Society  was  organized  by  Dr. 
Avery.  A  flower  garden  was  laid  out, 
a  gardener  employed,  and  many  a  girl 
found  nerve  solace  and  mental  repose 
in  working  among  her  flowers. 

A  wealthy  senior  made  a  “party”  for 
her  class  which  became  historic,  for 
nothing  on  such  a  scale  had  hitherto  been 
attempted  by  individual  initiative.  A 
student  suite  of  five  rooms  was  emptied 
of  its  furniture.  A  crimson  rug  was 
laid  on  the  parlor  floor,  and  the  rooms 
refurnished  with  the  best  the  class  mem¬ 
bers  could  lend  from  their  private  be- 
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longings.  Pictures  were  hung.  Vases 
of  flowers  decorated  the  tables.  Pho¬ 
tographs  of  foreign  views  or  famous 
portraits  were  conveniently  placed  for 
the  quiet  ones.  A  table  was  elaborately 
set  in  what  had  been  the  largest  of  the 
bedrooms,  the  refreshments  having  been 
sent  from  New  York. 

The  hostess  received  her  friends  of  four 
years  of  happy  life  together  with  em- 
pressement.  They  wore  their  company 
manners  with  the  social  responsibility  of 
Cranford  ladies,  although  with  many 
agreeably  youthful  digressions.  The 
“party”  was  pronounced  a  famous  suc¬ 
cess,  its  hostess  thus  adding  one  more  to 
the  innumerable  kind  things  she  had  done 
to  make  others  happy.  The  “party”  was 
considered  by  the  college  at  large  as  a 
highly  fashionable  innovation,  especially 
the  refreshments  ordered  from  New  York, 
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and  while  the  huge  classes  of  the  present 
might  regard  it  as  a  contracted  and  tame 
affair,  it  was  long  talked  of  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants  as  an  expression  of  lavish  and 
beautiful  hospitality. 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  the 
Juniors  to  the  Seniors  of  the  Class  of 
1870,  in  the  college  parlors,  among 
other  decorations  were  three  bouquets 
in  which  the  flowers  were  arranged  to 
spell  the  class  motto,  while  each  guest, 
on  leaving,  was  presented  with  a  small 
bouquet.  For  refreshments,  those  hos¬ 
pitable  juniors  not  only  satisfied  the  sweet 
tooth  of  the  seniors  with  ices  and  cakes, 
but  feasted  them  on  lobster  salad.  To 
girls  who  thus  displayed  the  domestic 
qualities  as  they  had  opportunity,  the 
lecture  delivered  by  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
in  1870  on  “How  to  Make  Home  Beauti¬ 
ful,”  appealed.  Half  the  charm  of  the 
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lecture,  it  is  true,  lay  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
tone  and  manner,  especially  when  he 
spoke  of  the  music  in  the  home,  “of  the 
old-fashioned,  tender  songs,  dearer  each 
time  they  were  sung.” 

Even  the  College,  in  those  far-away 
days,  exercised  its  hospitality  with  a  kind 
of  homelike  intimacy.  It  had  its  guest 
chamber  always  ready  for  the  unexpected 
guest  of  which  the  very  furnishings  might 
carry  its  occupant  back  in  fancy  to  times 
still  more  remote,  for  it  was  appointed 
with  some  of  Mr.  Vassar’s  own  furniture, 
containing  among  other  pieces  a  huge, 
cushioned  arm-chair,  and  an  antique  ma¬ 
hogany  bedstead,  bureau  and  book-case. 

The  arrival  of  boxes  for  students  was 
of  frequent  occurrence.  While  discour¬ 
aged,  they  were  endured  as  a  necessary 
evil  by  the  authorities.  It  was  the  de¬ 
light  of  any  girl  to  watch  one  opened. 
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I  can  see,  still,  the  turkeys  roasted  to 
a  delicate,  crisp  brown  and  emitting 
the  aroma  of  the  rich,  highly  flavored 
dressing  of  “the  good  old  times.”  No 
cold-storage  turkeys  in  those  days!  No 
assumed  horror  of  a  stuffing  redolent 
of  sage  and  onions.  There  were  braces 
of  birds,  jars  of  sugared  crullers,  glasses 
of  jelly,  all  kinds  of  pickles,  huge  fruit 
cakes  richly  dark  with  raisins  and  spices, 
and  many  another  colonial  delicacy  then 
still  in  vogue  among  the  descendants  of 
the  colonists  of  the  thirteen  original 
states.  Permission  might  or  might  not 
be  obtained  for  a  spread,  but  the  spread 
was  sure  to  materialize  on  the  arrival 
of  one  of  these  huge  boxes,  and  almost 
always  after  the  “retiring  hour.”  Even 
though  a  girl  did  walk  over  to  the  ob¬ 
servatory  the  next  day  with  a  splitting 
headache,  to  tackle  a  problem  in  higher 
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mathematics,  or  labor  over  Greek  roots 
more  difficult  of  extraction  than  usual, 
she  felt  the  spread  had  been  greatly 
worth  the  while. 

But  it  remained  true  that  while  di¬ 
versions  were  varied  and  perhaps  suf¬ 
ficiently  frequent  during  the  pioneer 
days  of  Vassar,  the  tenor  of  the  life 
was  serious.  Many  left  Vassar  quite 
different  from  the  average  girls  of  their 
own  age  and  station.  They  were  really 
more  like  the  Twentieth  Century  girl 
born  in  an  age  of  such  rich  plenty  for 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  They  began  their 
work  in  life  with  the  “have  a  good  time 
at  all  costs”  eliminated  from  their  purely 
personal  programme.  They  occasionally 
seemed  like  a  reaction  to  Puritan  days, 
so  anxious  were  they  to  do  right,  to  live 
up  to  a  Stoic  ideal,  to  set  a  good  example, 
to  accomplish  something  for  humanity 
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which  would  prove  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  to  give  a  college  education  to  women. 

They  were,  it  is  too  true,  sometimes 
priggish,  unnecessarily  rigid  and  obstinate 
in  a  literal  adherence  to  their  ideals,  and 
considering  their  limited  experience  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  officious  with 
advice  to  their  elders.  They  were  spoiled 
for  domestic  life  in  the  thought  of  those 
still  holding  tenaciously  to  the  German 
emperor’s  limitation  to  the  three  K’s,  — 
the  church,  children  and  the  kitchen. 
After  a  few  years,  when  they  had  mel¬ 
lowed  from  the  supplementary  education 
thrust  upon  them  through  the  larger 
contacts  of  maturity;  when  they  had 
organized  into  an  alumnae  association 
where  they  began  to  make  a  scientific 
application  of  their  altruistic  and  edu¬ 
cational  principles;  when  their  influ¬ 
ence  began  to  be  recognized  as  wives, 
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mothers,  teachers,  physicians,  authors, 
in  club  life,  in  charities,  the  study  of 
current  events,  of  politics,  of  compara¬ 
tive  history,  in  international  meetings  of 
women;  when,  gradually,  the  world 
grew  conscious  that  there  was  not  only 
a  Vassar,  but  that  she  was  flanked,  was 
buttressed  by  Wellesley  and  Mt.  Holyoke 
and  Smith,  by  Barnard  and  Radcliffe  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  by  State  Universities,  by 
Cornell,  Northwestern  and  kindred  uni¬ 
versities,  that,  in  fact,  a  college  education 
for  women  had  become  as  axiomatic  as  a 
college  education  for  men,  those  pioneers 
among  Vassar  women,  those  argonauts, 
realized  that  they  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
Theirs  had  been  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  finding  the  Golden  Fleece,  of  delivering 
it  to  their  sisters. 

Vassar’s  oldest  alumnae  have  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  pass  overlooking  the 
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valleys  on  either  side  of  the  mountain  of 
life.  They  are  descending  the  farther 
slope,  while  their  attention  is  more  and 
more  attracted  by  mystical  rumors  of  a 
new  college,  a  university,  rather,  pre¬ 
paring  to  welcome  them  to  a  field  of 
immortal  endeavor.  The  old  college, 
their  Alma  mater,  once  new,  they  cherish 
in  blessed  memory;  but  that  which  they 
are  soon  to  enter  is  assuming  an  inspiring 
reality.  Vassar’s  argonauts  are  antici¬ 
pating  its  august  teachings.  When  they 
leave  behind  their  mother  college  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  post-graduate  course,  they  will 
not  forget  to  look  back  with  smiling 
faces,  to  hail  their  sisters  with  Morituri 
salutamus. 
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